THE REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA. — By Prince Kropotkin. 
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the while. Itisthe latest and greatest 
of Mr. Miller’s works, a marvelous story 
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and probably the most finished social 
vision of our generation. 
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Midwinter vacation ! No longer are the far-famed 
resorts of Florida, California and the South and West 
the only haunts of the winter vacationist! Canada, 
that large, beautiful, exhilarating country, which lies 
north of us, has in recent years ac quired great repute 
as an ideal winter vacation ground. Montreal and 
Quebec, delightful, interesting cities, are the Canadian 
winter play grounds. To many the idea of a winter 

vacation in Canz — means a araey through snow 
and ice to a cold, frigid country; but to one who has 
experienced the joys and pleasures of a Canadian 
winter there is nothing which can compare with it for 
real enjoyment 

Montreal is a city flourishing in its commercial 
activity but with environments of country life, 
extraordinarily pleasing and satisfying. It Mas a life 
of manners and customs entirely foreign and different, 
as compared with any of our great cities. The 
churches, which are examples of the most be autiful 
arc hitecture in North America, are always interest- 
ing and fascinating visiting points for the tourist. 
Notre Dame, one of the largest churches in the 
Dominion, is particularly noted, also St. James, 
patterned after St. Peter's in Rome The hotels are 
magnificent hostelries and the Windsor and the 
Place Viger compare favorably with any in this coun- 
try. Mt. Royal, the mountain which overlooks the 
entire city and from which the city was named, is a 
delightful place in the winter time. Jingling sleigh- 
bells, fur — and caps, snow covered streets, joyous 

tobogganists, healthy juveniles experiencing all the 
pleasures of an exciting hockey match, and hundreds 
a skaters on the glassy surfaces of the rivers and lakes 
indicate the true test of Montreal's popularity as a 
winter resort Life, invigorating, healthful and 
fascinating follows the Canad lian sports 

Quebec, noted as America’s impregnable fortress 
and, like Montreal, famed for its historical conriec- 
tions, is a city which offers more to the visiting 
excursionist than any resort in North America 
Thousands « + Seoume annually journey to the Plains 
of Abraham to look upon the battle ground where the 
heroes, Montcalm and Wolfe, each fighting for -his 
cause gave up their lives he antiquated dwellings, 
the French customs and manners, the magnificent 
religious displays and the architectural beauty of the 

churches remind one of an ole 1 world city But there 
is another side to Quebec; and only the winter traveler 
may expect to enjoy it Ti here is something refresh 
ing and rejuvenating in the cold, crisp atmosphere of 
this Canadian Metropolis. Quebec has always pre- 
pared for an elaborate winter program. and during 
the past few years, the influx of tourists has been so 
great, that her reputation is : “ted solidly established as 
a winter vacation ground solely because of ber ability 
to furnish sport and enjoyment which one cannot 
procure in the sunny South. The Dufferin Terrace, 
which runs alone the St. Lawrence River by the 
famous hotel Chateau Frontenac, one of the grandest 
hostelries in North America, is a famous toboggan 
slide in the winter time. On the St. Lawrence, 
thousands of skaters pursue this popular pastime; and 
sleighing parties, snow shoeing, hockey matches and 
skiing are sufficient to keep the winter vacationist on 
the go. The climate, although sharp and frigid, 
lacks the dampness and moisture so common to New 
England. The cold is not at all uncomfortable but 
rather infuses one with life and vigor It has now 
become an established event with the Boston & 
Maine R.R. and connecting lines to run midwinter 
excursions to Montreal and Quebec at very low rates, 
and this year rates for this annual journey will be 
in effect from December 29th to January 2d, going, 
and good returning until January 3lst. For fu 

information regarding rates, routes, etc., see Boston 
& Maine posters or inquire of agent 
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THE CHARCOAL BURNER. 


He hears the first shy songster spill 
His liquid note, nor loud nor long 

Faint tremulous pipe and drowsy trill, 
Till all the wood is rich with song. 


He listens when the night-winds rise 
About his turf-piled parapet, 

And when the last soft murmur dies 
He dreams of something stiller yet. 


And if the rattling thunder break 
From ragged cloud-wreaths, piled in 
air, 
He hides himself within the brake 
And all his mind is dim with prayer. 


He is not merry, is not sad; 
Unthinking hour by lonely hour, 
Is in the sunshine dumbly glad, 
And dumbly patient in the shower. 


He hath no fierce desires to slake, 
No restless impulse to control, 
And moving woods ard waters make 
A secret music in his soul. 
A. O. Benson. 


HOT WEATHER IN THE PLAINS: 
INDIA. 


Far beyond the sky-line, where the 
steamers go, 
There’s a cool, green country, there’s 
the land I know; 
Where the gray mist rises from the 
hidden pool, 
And the dew falls softly on the 
meadows cool. 
When the exile’s death has claimed me 
it is there my soul shall fly, 
To the pleasant English country, when 
my time has come to die; 
Where the west wind on the uplands 
echoes back the sea-bird’s cry— 
it’s there my soul will hasten, 
though it’s here my bones must lie. 


Oh! 


From the many temples tinkling bells 
ring clear, 

But a fairer music in my heart 1 
hear— 

Lilt of English skylark, plash of 
woodland streams, 





The Charcoal Burner, Etc. 


Songs of thrush and blackbird fill my 

waking dreams. 

In each pause from work and worry it 
is there my thoughts will fly, 

To the pleasant English country with 
the pearly, misty sky— 

And the present’s toil and trouble 
fade and cease and pass me by— 

Oh! it’s there I fain would wander, but 
it’s here my bones must lie. 


Hard and hot the sky spreads, one 
unchanging glare, 

Far and wide the earth lies burnt 
and brown and bare; 

Sunset brings no solace, night-time 
no redress, 

Still the breathless silence mocks the 
land’s distress. 

So my thoughts recross the waters to 
, the springtimes long gone by, 
Passed ’mid English woods and pas- 

tures, "neath a softer, sweeter sky; 
For, when death shall end my exile 
thither will my spirit fly— 
Oh! it’s there my soul shall wander, 
though it’s here my bones must lie. 


E. H. Tipple. 
The Spectator. 
COMPENSATION. 
‘ 
Aye, but to doff the garments of a 
Part, 
To seek the enfolding vesture of the 
Whole, 
To hear, through all the discords of 
the creeds, 
The resounding echo of one sovereign 
soul; 


To meet old age sérenely, as a friend, 

A kind, rough friend, who, if he bangs : 
the door, 

Opens at least unlooked-for rifts o’er- 
head, 

Sun-lighted clefts through which new 
rays may pour, 

Under whose swift blows ancient halls 


wax frail, 

But loftier mansions rise of ampler 
room. 

Is there not here one star to gild the 
night? 


One Sirius, outshining death and doom? 
Emily Lawless. 


The Outlook. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA. 
I. 











Events in Russia are following one 
another with that rapidity which is 
characteristic of revolutionary periods. 
Eleven months ago, when I wrote in 
this Review about the constitutional 
agitation in Russia,’ the Congress of 
the Zemstvos, which had timidly ex- 
pressed the desire of having some sort 
of representative ‘institutions intro- 
duced in Russia, was the first open 
step that had been made by a collective 
body in the struggle which was going 
to develop itself with such an astound- 
ing violence. Now, autocracy, which 
then seemed so solid as to be capable 
of weathering many a storm, has al- 
ready been forced to recognize that it 
must cease to exist. But between 
these two events so many others of the 
deepest importance have taken place 
that they must be recalled to memory, 
before any safe conclusion can be 
drawn as to the probable further de- 
velopments of the revolution in Russia. 

On the 10th of August, 1904, the om- 
nipotent Minister of the Interior, Von 
Plehwe, was killed by the revolution- 
ary Socialist, Sazonoff. Plehwe had un- 
dertaken to maintain autocracy for an- 
other ten years, provided that he and 
his police were invested with unlim- 
ited powers; and having received these 
powers, he had used them so as to 
make of the police the most demoral- 
ized and dangerous body in the State. 
In order to crush all opposition, he had 
not recoiled from deporting at least 
30,000 persons to remote corners of the 
Empire by mere administrative or- 
ders. He was spending immense sums 
of money for his own protection, and 
when he drove in the streets, sur- 
rounded by crowds of policemen and 
detective bicyclists and automobilists, 
he was the best guarded man in Russia 

1 Living Age, Feb. 4,° 1905. 


—better guarded than even the Tsar. 
But all that proved to be of no avail. 
The system of police rule was defeated, 
and nobody in the Tsar’s surroundings 
would attempt to continue it. For six 
weeks the post of Minister of the In- 
terior remained vacant, and then Nich- 
olas the Second reluctantly agreed to 
accept Sviatopolk Mirsky, with the un- 
derstanding that he would allow the 
Zemstvos to work out some transitional 
form between autocracy pure and sim- 
ple, and autocracy mitigated by some 
sort of national representation. This 
was done by the Zemstvos at their con- 
gress, in November of last year, when 
they dared to demand “the guarantee 
of the individual and the inviolability 
of the private dwelling,” “the local au- 
tonomy of self-administration,” and “a 
close intercourse between the Govern- 
ment and the nation,” by means of a 
specially elected body of representa- 
tives of the nation who would “partici- 
pate in the legislative power, the estab- 
lishment of the budget, and the con- 
trol of the Administration.” 

Modest though this declaration was, 
it became the signal for a general agi- 
tation. True, the Press was forbidden 
to discuss it, but all the papers, as well 
as the municipal councils, the scientific 
societies, and all sorts of private 
groups discussed it nevertheless. Then, 
in December last, the “intellectuals” 
organized themselves into vast unions 
of engineers, lawyers, chemists, teach- 
ers, and so on—all federated in a gen- 
eral Union of Unions. And amidst this 
agitation, the timid resolutions of the 
Zemstvos were soon outdistanced. A 
constituent assembly, elected by uni- 
versal, direct, and secret suffrage, 
became the watchword of all the con- 
stitutional meetings. This demand was 


2 Living Age, Feb. 4, 1905, p. 259. 
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soon as popular as the paragraphs of 
the Charter were during the Chartist 
agitation. 

The students were the first to carry 
these resolutions in the street, and they 
organized imposing manifestations in 
support of these demands at St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, and in all the univer- 
sity towns. At Moscow the Grand 
Duke Sergius ordered the troops to fire 
at the absolutely peaceful demonstra- 
tion. Many were killed, and from that 
day he became a doomed man. 

Things would have probably dragged 
if the St. Petersburg working men had 
not at this moment lent their powerful 
support to the young movement—en- 
tirely changing by their move the very 
face of events. To prevent by any 
means the “intellectuals” from carry- 
ing on their propaganda amidst the 
working men and the peasants had 
been the constant preoccupation of the 
Russian Government; while, on the 
other side, to join ‘hands with the 
workers and the peasants and to 
spread among them the ideas of Free- 
dom and Socialism had always been 
the goal of the revolutionary youth for 
the last forty years—since 1861. Life 
itself worked on their side. The labor 
movement played so prominent a part 
in the life of Europe during the last 
half-century, and it so much occupied 
the attention of all the European Press, 
that the infiltration of its ideas into 
Russia could not be prevented by re- 
pression. The great strikes of 1896- 
1900 at St. Petersburg and in Central 
Russia, the growth of the labor organ- 
izations in Poland, and the admirable 
success of the Jewish labor organiza- 
tion, the Bund, in Western and South- 
Western Russia proved, indeed, that 
the Russian working men had joined 
hands in their aspirations with their 
Western brothers. 

There is no need to repeat here what 


®*The Strand Magazine,’’ July to November, 
1905. 


Father Gapon has told already in his 
autobiography*—namely, how he suc- 
ceeded in grouping in a few months 
a considerable mass of the St. Peters- 
burg workers round all sorts of lectur- 
ing institutes, tea restaurants, co- 
operative societies, and the like, and 
how he, with a few working-men 
friends, organized within that mass, 
and linked together, several thousands 
of men inspired by higher purposes. 
They succeeded so well in their under- 
ground work that when they suggested 
to the working men that they should 
go en masse to the Tsar, and unroll be- 
fore him a petition, asking for consti- 
tutional guarantees, as well as for 
some economical changes, nearly 70,000 
men took in two days the oath to join 
the demonstration, although it had be- 
come nearly certain that the demon- 
stration would be repulsed by force 
of arms. They more than kept word, 
as they came out in still greater num- 
bers—about 200,000—and persisted in 
approaching the Winter Palace not- 
withstanding the firing of the troops. 

It is now known how the Emperor, 
himself concealed at Tsarskoye Selo, 
gave orders to receive the demonstra- 
tors with volley-firing; how the capital 
was divided for that purpose into mili- 
tary districts, each one having at a 
given spot its staff, its field telephones, 
its ambulances. ... The troops fired at 
the dense crowds at a range of a few 
dozen yards, and no less than from 
2000 to 3000 men, women, and children 
fell the victims of the Tsar’s fears and 
obstinacy. 

The feeling of horror with which 
eye-witnesses, Russian and English, 
speak of this massacre surpasses de- 
scription. ‘Even time will not erase 
these horrible scenes from the memo- 
ries of those who saw them, just as 
the horrors of a shipwreck remain en- 
graved for ever in the memory of a 
rescued passenger. What Gapon said 
immediately after the massacre about 
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“the viper’s brood” of the whole dy- 
nasty was echoed all over Russia, and 
went as far as the valleys of Manchu- 
ria. The whole character of the move- 
ment was changed at once by this mas- 
sacre. {ll illusions were dissipated. 
As the autocrat and his supporters had 
not shrunk from that wanton, fiendish, 
and cowardly slaughtering, it was evi- 
dent that they would stop at no vio- 
lence and no treachery. Since that day 
the name of the Romanoff dynasty be- 
gan to become odious amongst the 
working men in Russia. The illusion 
of a benevolent autocrat who was go- 
ing to listen paternally to the demands 
of his subjects was gone for ever. 

Distrust of everything that might 
come from the Romanoffs took its 
place; and the idea of a democratic re- 
public, which formerly was adopted by 
a few Socialists only, now found its 
way even into the relatively moderate 
programmes. To let the people think 
that they might be received by the 
Tsar, to lure them to the Winter Pal- 
ace, and there to mow them down by 
volleys of rifie-fire—such crimes are 
never pardoned in history. 

If the intention of Nicholas the Sec- 
ond and his advisers had been to ter- 
rorize the working classes, the effect 
of the January slaughter was entirely 
in the opposite direction. It gave a 
new force to the labor movement all 
over Russia. Five days after the ter- 
rible “Vladimir” Sunday, a mass strike 
broke out at Warsaw, and was fol- 
lowed by mass strikes at Lodz and in 
all the industrial and mining centres 
of Poland. In a day or two the War- 
saw strike was joined by 100,000 oper- 
atives and became general. All facto- 
ries were closed, no tramways were 
running, no papers were published. 
The students joined the movement, and 
were followed by the pupils of the 
secondary schools. The shop assistants, 
the clerks in the banks and in all pub- 
lic and private commercial establish- 
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ments,the waiters in the restaurants—all 
gradually came out to support the strik- 
ers. Lodz joined Warsaw, and two days 
later the strike spread over the min- 
ing district of Dombrowo. An eight- 
hours’ day, increased wages, political 
liberties, and Home Rule, with a Polish 
Diet sitting at Warsaw, were the de- 
mands of all the strikers. We thus 
find in these Polish strikes all the char- 
acteristics which, later on, made of the 
general strikes of October last so pow- 
erful a weapon against the crumbling 
autocratic system. 

If the rulers of Russia had had the 
slightest comprehension of what was 
going on, they would have perceived 
at once that a new factor of such po- 
tency had made its appearance in the 
movement, in the shape of a strike in 
which all classes of the population 
joined hands, that nothing remained 
but to yield to their demands; other- 
wise the whole fabric of the State 
would be shattered down to its deepest 
foundations. But they remained as 
deaf to the teachings of modern Euro- 
pean life as they had been to the les- 
sons of history; and when the strikers 
appeared in the streets, organizing im- 
posing manifestations, they knew of no 
better expedient than to send the or- 
der: “Shoot them!” In a couple of 
days more than 300 men and women 
were shot at Warsaw, 100 at Lodz, 
forty-three at Sosnowice, forty-two at 
Ostrowiec, and so on, all over Poland! 

The result of these new massacres 
was that all classes of society dyew 
closer together in order to face the 
common enemy, and swore to fight till 
victory should be gained. Since that 
time governors of provinces, officers of 
the police, gendarmes, spies, and the 
like have been killed in all parts of 
Poland, not one day passing without 
some such act being recorded; so it 
was estimated in August last that 
ninety-five terrorist acts of this sort 
had taken place in Poland, and that in 
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very few of them were the assailants 
arrested. As a rule they disappeared 
—the whole population evidently help- 
ing to conceal them. 


II. 


In the meantime the peasant upris- 
ings, which had already begun a 
couple of years ago, were continuing 
all over Russia, showing, as is usually 
the case with peasant uprisings, a re- 
crudescence at the beginning of the 
winter and a falling off at the time 
when the crops have to be taken in. 
They now took serious proportions in 


the Baltic provinces, in Poland, and ° 


Lithuania, in the central provinces of 
Tchernigov, Orel, Kursk, and Tula, on 
the middle Volga, and especially in 
Western Transcaucasia. There were 
weeks when the Russian papers would 
record every day from ten to twenty 
eases of peasant uprisings. Then, 
during crop time, there was a falling 
off in these numbers, but now that the 
main field work is over, the peasant 
revolts are beginning with a renewed 
force. In all these uprisings the peas- 
ants display a most wonderful unity of 
action, a striking calmness, and re- 
markable organizing capacities. In 
most cases their demands are even 
very moderate. They begin by hold- 
ing a solemn assembly of the mir (vil- 
lage community); then they ask the 
priest to sing a Ze Deum for the suc- 
cess of the enterprise; they elect as 
thetr delegates the wealthiest men of 
the village; and they proceed with their 
earts to the landlord’s grain stores. 
There they take exactly what they 
need for keeping alive till the next 
crop, or they take the necessary fuel 
from the landlord’s wood, and if no re- 
sistance has been offered they take 
nothing else, and return to their houses 
in the same orderly way; or else they 
come to the landlord, and signify to 
him that unless he agrees to rent all 


his land to the village community at 
such a price—usually a fair price—no- 
body will be allowed to rent his land 
or work for him as a hired laborer, and 
that the best he can do is therefore to 
leave the village. In other places, if 
the landlord has been a good neighbor, 
they offer to buy all his land on the re- 
sponsibility of the commune, for the 
price which land, sold in a lump, cau 
fetch in that neighborhood; or alterna- 
tively they offer such a yearly rent; 
or, if he intends to cultivate the land 
himself, they are ready to work at a 
fair price, slightly above the now cur- 
rent prices. But rack-renting, renting 
to middlemen, or renting to other vil- 
lages in order to force his nearest 
neighbors to work at lower wages—all 
this must be given up for ever. 

As to the Caucasus, the peasants of 
Guria (western portion of Georgia) pro- 
ceeded even in a more radical way. 
They refused to work for the landlords, 
sent away all the authorities, and, nom- 
inating their own judges, they organ- 
ized such independent village com- 
munities, embodying a whole territory, 
as the old cantons of Schwyz, Uri, and 
Unterwalden represented for several 
centuries in succession. 

All these facts point in one direction. 
Rural Russia will not be pacified so 
long as some substantial move has not 
been made in the sense of land na- 
tionalization. The'theoricians of the 
mercantile school of economists may 
discuss this question with no end of 
argument, coming to no solution at all; 
but the peasants are evidently decided 
not to wait any more. They see that 
the landlords not only do not introduce 
improved systems of culture on the 
lands which they own, but simply take 
advantage of the small size of the 
peasant allotments and the heavy taxes 
which the peasants have to pay, for 
imposing rack-rents, and very often 
the additional burden of a middleman, 
who sub-lets the land. And they seem 
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to have made up their minds all over 
Russia in this way: “Let the Govern- 
ment pay the landlords, if it be neces- 
sary, but we must have the land. We 
shall get out of it, under improved cul- 
ture, much more than is obtained now 
by absentee landlords, whose main in- 
come is derived from the civil and the 
military service.” 

It may therefore be taken as certain 
that such insignificant measures as the 
abandonment of arrears or a reduction 
of the redemption-tax, which were 
promulgated by the Tsar on the 18th of 
this month (November), will have no 
effect whatever upon the peasants. They 
know that, especially with a new fam- 
ine in view, no arrears can be repaid. 
On the other hand, it is the unanimous 
testimony of all those who know the 
peasants that the general spirit—the 
mentalité, as the French would say—of 
the peasant nowadays is _ totally 
changed. He realizes that while the 
world has moved he has remained at 
the mercy of the same uryadnik (vil- 
lage constable) and the same district 
chief, and that at any moment, for the 
mere exposition of his griefs, he can 
be treated as a rebel, flogged to death 
in the teeth of all laws, or shot down 
by the Cossacks. Therefore he will 
not be lulled into obedience by sham 
reforms or mere promises. This is the 
impression of all those who know the 
peasants from intercourse with them, 
and this is also what appears both 
from the official peasant congress 
which was held last summer, and from 
the unofficial congresses organized by 
revolutionary socialists in more than 
one hundred villages of Eastern Rus- 
sia. Both have expressed the same 
views: “We want the land, and we 
shall have it.” 


III. 


The peasant uprisings alone, spread- 
ing over wide territories, rolling as 
waves which flood to-day one part of 
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the country, and to-morrow another, 
would have been sufficient to entirely 
upset the usual course of affairs in 
Russia. But when the peasant insur- 
rection is combined with a general 
awakening of the working men in 
towns, who refuse to remain in the 
old servile conditions; when all the ed- 
ucated classes enter into an open re- 
volt against the old system; and when 
important portions of the Empire, such 
as Finland, Poland, and the Caucasus, 
strive for complete Home Rule, while 
other portions, such as Siberia, the Bal- 
tic provinces, and Little Russia, and 
in fact every province, claim autonomy 
and want to be freed from the St. 
Petersburg bureaucrats—then it be- 
comes evident that the time has come 
for a deep, complete revision of all the 
institutions. Every reasoning observer, 
everyone who has learned something in 
his life about the psychology of na- 
tions, would conclude that if any con- 
cessions are to be made to the new 
spirit of the time, they must be made 
with an open mind, in a straightfor- 
ward way, with a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility for what is done—not as a 
concession enforced by the conditions 
of a given moment, but as a quite con- 
scious reasoned move, dictated by a 
comprehension of the historical phase 
which the country is going through. 
Unfortunately, nothing of that con- 
sciousness and sense of responsibility 
is seen among those who have been 
the rulers of Russia during the last 
twelve months. I have told in my me- 
moirs how certain moderate conces- 
sions, if they had been granted 
towards the end of the reign of Alex- 
ander the Second or at the advent of 
his son, would have been hailed with 
enthusiasm, and would have paved the 
way for the gradual and slow passage 
from absolutism to representative gov- 
ernment. Even in 1895, when Nicholas 
the Second had become Emperor, it was 
not too late for such concessions. But it 
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was also evident to everyone who was 
not blinded by that artificial atmos- 
phere of bureaucracy created in all cap- 
itals, that ten years later—that is, in 
‘November last—such half-hearted con- 


_cessions as a “Consultative Assembly” 


were already out of question. The 
events of the last ten years, with which 
the readers of this Review are fa- 
miliar—the students’ affair of 1901, 
the rule of Plehwe, and so on, to say 
nothing of the abominable blunders of 
the last war—had already created too 
deep a chasm between Russia and 
Nicholas the Second. The January 
massacres widened that chasm still 
more. Therefore only 2u open recogni- 
tion of the right of the nation to frame 
iis Own constitution, and a complete, 
honest amnesty, granted as a pledge of 
good faith, could have spared to Russi 
all the bloodshed of the last ten 
months. Every intelligent statesman 
would have understood it. But the 
cynical courtier Boulyghin, whom Nich- 
olas the Second and his mother consid- 
ered a statesman, and to whom they 
had pinned their faith, was not the 
inan to do so. His only policy was to 
win time, in the hope that something 
might turn the scales in favor of his 
masters. 

Consequently, vague promises were 
made in December, 1904, and next in 
March, 1905, but in the meantime the 
inost reckless repression was resorted 
to—not very openly, I must say, but 
under cover, according to the methods 
of Von Plehwe’s policy. Death sen- 
tepces were distributed by the dozen 
during the last summer.* The worst 
forms of police autocracy, which char- 
acterized the rule of Plehwe, were re- 
vived in a form even more exasperat- 
ing than before, because governors-gen- 
eral assumed now the rights which 
formerly were vested in the Minister 


*A number of these are enu:nerated in “La 
Tribune Russe,’’ published at Paris, No. 83, 
p. 497. 


of the Interior. Thus, to give one in- 
stance, the Governor-General of Odessa 
exiled men by the dozen by his own 
will, including the old ex-Dean of the 
Odessa University, Professor Yaro- 
shenko, whom he ordered (on the 26th 
of July) to be transported to Vologda! 
And this went on at a time when all 
Russia began to take fire, and lived 
through such a series of events as the 
uprising of the Musulmans and the 
massacres at Baku and Nakhichevan; 
the uprising at Odessa, during which all 
the buildings in the port were burned; 
the mutiny on the ironclad Knyaz Po- 
temkin; the second series of strikes in 
Poland, again followed by massacres at 
Lodz, Warsaw, and all other chief in- 
dustrial centres; a series of uprisings 
at Riga, culminating in the great street 
battles of the 28th of July—to say noth- 
ing of a regular, uninterrupted succes- 
sion of minor agrarian revolts. All 
Russia had thus to be set into open 
revolt, blood had to run freely in the 
streets of all the large cities, simply 
because the Tsar did not want to pro- 
nounce the word which would put an 
end to his sham autocracy and to the 
autocracy of his camarilla. Only to- 
wards the end of the summer could be 
induced to make some concessions 
which at last took the shape of a con- 
vocation of a State’s Duma, announced 
in the manifesto of the 19th of August. 


IV. 


General stupefaction and disdain are 
the only words to express the impres- 
sion produced by this manifesto. To 
begin with, it was evident to anyone 
who knew something of human psy- 
chology that no assembly elected to 
represent the people could be main- 
tained as a merely consultative body, 
with no legislative powers. To impose 
such a limitation was to create the 
very conditions for producing the bit- 
terest conflicts between the Crown and 
the nation. To imagine that the Duma, 
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if it ever could come into existence in 
the form under which it was conceived 
by the advisers of Nicholas the Second, 
would limit itself to the functions of a 
merely consulting board, that it would 
express its wishes in the form of mere 
advices, but not in the form of laws, 
and that it would not defend these 
laws as such, was absurd on the very 
face of it. Therefore the concession 
was considered as a mere desire to 
bluff, to win time. It was received as 
a new proof of the insincerity of Nich- 
olas the Second. 

But in proportion as the real sense 
of the Boulyghin “Constitution” was 
discovered, it became more and more 
evident that such a Duma would never 
come together; never would the Rus- 
sians be induced to perform the farce 
of the Duma elections under the Bou- 
lyghin system. It appeared that under 
this system the city of St. Petersburg, 
with its population of nearly 1,500,000, 
and its immense wealth, would have 
only about 7,000 electors, and that large 
cities having from 200,000 to 700,000 
inhabitants would have an electoral 
body composed of but a couple of thou- 
sand, or even a few hundred electors; 
while the 90,000,000 peasants would be 
boiled down, after several successive 
elections, to a few thousand men elect- 
ing a few deputies. As to the nearly 
4,000,000 of Russian working men, they 
were totally excluded from any partici- 
pation in the political life of the coun- 
try. It was evident that only fanatics 
of electioneering could be induced to 
find interest in so senseless a waste of 
time as an electoral campaign under 
such conditions. Moreover, as_ the 
Press continued to be gagged, the state 
of siege was maintained, and the gov- 
ernors of the different provinces con- 
tinued to rule as absolute satraps, ex- 


iling whom they disliked, public opin-- 


ion in Russia gradually came to the 
idea that, whatever some Moderate 
Zemstvoists may say in favor of a 
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compromise, the Duma would never 
come together. 

Then it was that the working men 
again threw the weight of their will 
into the contest and gave a quite new 
turn to the movement. A strike of 
bakers broke out at Moscow in October 
last, and they were joined in their 
strike by the printers. This was not 
the work of any revolutionary organiza- 
tion. It was entirely a working men’s 
affair, but suddenly what was meant to 
be a simple manifestation of econom- 
ical discontent grew up, invaded all 
trades, spread to St. Petersburg, then 
all over Russia, and took the character 
of such an imposing revolutionary 
manifestation that autocracy had to ca- 
pitulate before it. 

When the strike of the bakers began, 
troops were, as a matter of course, 
called out to suppress it. But this 
time the Moscow working men had had 
enough of massacres. They offered an 
armed resistance to the Cossacks. 
Some three hundred men barricaded 
themselves in a garret, and a regular 
fight between the besieged working 
men and the besiegihg Cossacks fol- 
lowed. The latter took, of course, the 
upper hand, and butchered the be- 
sieged, but then all the Moscow work- 
ing men joined hands with the strikers. 
A general strike was declared. ‘“‘Non- 
sense! A general strike is impossible!” 
the wiseacres said, even then. But 
the working men set earnestly to stop 
all work in the great city, and fully 
succeeded. In a few days the strike 
became general. What the working 
men must have suffered during these 
two or three weeks, when all work 
was suspended, and provisions became 
extremely scarce, one can easily im- 
agine; but they held out. Moscow had 
no bread, no meat coming in, no light 
in the streets. All traffic on the rail- 
ways had been stopped, and the moun- 
tains of provisions which, in the usual 
course of life, reach the great city 
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every day, were lying rotting along the 
railway lines. No newspapers, except 
the proclamation of the strike commit- 
tees, appeared. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of passengers who had come to 
that great railway centre which Mos- 
cow is could not move any further, and 
were camping at the railway stations. 
Tons and tons of letters accumulated 
at the post offices, and had to be stored 
in special storehouses. But the strike, 
far from abating, was spreading all 
over Russia. Once the heart of Rus- 
sia, Moscow, had struck, all the other 
towns followed. St. Petersburg soon 
joined the strike, and the working men 
displayed the most admirable organ- 
izing capacities. Then, gradually, the 
enthusiasm and devotion of the poorest 
class of society won over the other 
classes. The shop assistants, the 
clerks, the teachers, the employés at 
the banks, the actors, the lawyers, the 
chemists, nay, even the judges, grad- 
ually joined the strikers. A whole 
country had struck against its govern- 
ment; all but the troops; but even from 
the troops separate officers and soldiers 
came to take part in the strike meet- 
ings, and one saw uniforms in the 
crowds of peaceful demonstrators who 
managed to display a wonderful skill 
in avoiding all conflict with the 
army. 

In a few days the strike had spread 
over all the main cities of the Empire, 
including Poland and Finland. Mos- 
cow had no water, Warsaw no fuel; 
provisions ran short everywhere; the 
cities, great and small, remained 
plunged in complete darkness. No 
smoking factories, no railways run- 
ning, no tramways, no Stock Exchange, 
no banking, no theatres, no law courts, 
no schools. In many places the res- 


taurants, too, were closed, the waiters 
having left, or else the workers com- 
pelled the owners to extinguish all 
lights after seven o’clock. In Finland, 
even the house servants were not al- 


lowed to work before seven in the 
morning or after seven in the evening. 
All life in the towns had come to a 
standstill. And what exasperated the 
rulers most was that the workers of- 
fered no opportunity for shooting at 
them and re-establishing “order’ by 
massacres. A new weapon, more ter- 
rible than street warfare, had thus 
been tested and proved to work 
admirably. 

The panic in the Tsar’s entourage 
had reached a high pitch. He himself, 
in the meantime, was consulting in 
turn the Conservatives (Ignatieff, Go- 
remykin, Stiirmer, Stishinsky), who ad- 
vised him to concede nothing, and 
Witte, who represented the Liberal 
opinion; and it is said that if he yielded 
to the advice of the latter, it was only 
when he saw that the Conservatives re- 
fused to risk their reputations, and 
maybe their lives, in order to save au- 
tocracy. He finally signed, on Octo- 
ber 30, a manifesto in which he 
declared that his “inflexible will’ 
was— 


(1) To grant the population the im- 
mutable foundations of civic liberty 
based on real inviolability of the per- 
son and freedom of conscience, speech, 
union and association. 

(2) Without deferring the elections to 
the State Duma already ordered, to 
call to participation in the Duma, as 
far as is possible in view of the short- 
ness of the time before the Duma is 
to assemble, those classes of the popu- 
lation now completely deprived of elec- 
toral rights, leaving the ultimate de- 
velopment of the principle of the elec- 
toral right in general to the newly es- 
tablished legislative order of things. 

(83) To establish it as an immutable 
rule that no law can come into force 
without the approval of the State 
Duma, and that it shall be. possible for 
the elected of the people to exercise a 
real participation in the supervision of 
the legality of the acts of the authori- 
ties appointed by us. 


On the same day Count Witte was 
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nominated the head of a Ministry, 
which he himself had to form, and the 
Tsar approved by his signature a mem- 
orandum of the Minister-President in 
which it was said that “straightfor- 
wardness and sincerity in the confirma- 
tion of civil liberty,” “a tendency 
towards the abolition of exclusive 
laws,” and “the avoidance of repressive 
measures in respect to proceedings 
which do not openly menace society 
and the State” must be binding for the 
guidance of the Ministry. The Govern- 
ment was also “to abstain from any 
interference in the elections to the 
Duma,” and “not resist its decisions as 
long as they are not inconsistent with 
the historic greatness of Russia.” 

At the same time a general strike 
had also broken out in Finland. The 
whole population joined in supporting 
it with a striking unanimity; and as 
communication with St. Petersburg 
was interrupted, the wildest rumors 
about the revolution in the Russian 
eapital circulated at Helsingfors. 
Pressed by the Finnish population, the 
Governor-General undertook to report 
to the Tsar the absolute necessity for 
full concessions, and, the Tsar agreeing 
with this demand, a manifesto was im- 
mediately issued, by which all repres- 
sive measures of the last few years, 
including the unfortunate manifesto of 
the year 1899, by which the Finnish 
Constitution had been violated, were 
rescinded, the Diet was convoked, and 
a complete return to the status quo ante 
Bobrikoff was promulgated. What a 
pity for the future development of Rus- 
sia that on this very same day an iden- 
tical measure, establishing and convok- 
ing a Polish Diet at Warsaw, was not 
taken! How much bloodshed would 
have been saved! And how much 
safer the further development of Rus- 
sia would have been, if Poland had 
then known that she would be able 
to develop her own life according to 
her own wishes! 
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V. 

Count Witte having been invested on 
the 30th of October with wide powers 
as Minister-President, and the further 
march of events undoubtedly depend- 
ing to a great extent upon the way in 
which he will use his extensive au- 
thority, the question, “What sort of 
man is Witte?” is now asked on all 
sides. 

The present Prime Minister of Rus- 
sia is often described as the Necker of 
the Russian revolution; and it must be 
owned that the resemblance between 
the two statesmen lies not only in the 
situations which they occupy with re- 
gard to their respective monarchies. 
Like Necker, Witte is a successful 
financier, and he also is a “mercantil- 
ist’; he is an admirer of the great in- 
dustries, and would like to see Russia 
a money-making country, with its 
Morgans and Rockefellers making co- 
lossal fortunes in Russia itself and in 
all sorts of Manchurias. But he has 
also the limited political intelligence of 
Necker, and his views are not very 
different from those which the French 
Minister expressed in his work, Pouvoir 
Evécutif, published in 1792. Witte’s 
ideal is a Liberal, half-absolute and 
half-constitutional monarchy, of which 
he, Witte, would be the Bismarck, 
standing by the side of a weak mon- 
arch and sheltered from his whims by 
a docile middle-class Parliament. In 
that Parliament he would even accept 
a score of Labor members—just enough 
to render inoffensive the most promi- 
nent Labor agitators, and to have the 
claims of Labor expressed in a par- 
liamentary way. 

Witte is daring, he is intelligent, and 
he is possessed of an admirable ca- 
pacity for work; but he will not be a 
great statesman because he scoffs at 
those who believe that in politics, as in 
everything else, complete honesty is 
the most successful policy. In the 
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polemics which Herbert Spencer car- 
ried on some years ago in favor of 
“principles” in politics, Witte would 
have joined, I suppose, his opponents, 
and I am afraid he secretly worships 
the “almighty dollar policy” of Cecil 
Rhodes. In Russia he is thoroughly 
distrusted. It is very probable that 
people attribute to him more power 
over Nicholas the Second than he has 
in reality, and do not take sufficiently 
into account that Witte must contin- 
ually be afraid of asking too much 
from his master, from fear that the 
master will turn his back on him, and 
throw himself at the first opportunity 
into the hands of his reactionary ad- 
visers, whom he certainly understands 
and likes better.than Witte. But 
Witte, like his French prototype, has 
retained immensely the worship of bu- 
reaucracy and autocratic power, and 
distrust of the masses. With all his 
boldness he has not that boldness of 
doing things thoroughly, which is 
gained only by holding to certain fun- 
damental principles. He prefers vague 
promises to definite acts, and there- 
fore Russian society applies to him the 
saying: Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 
And if the refusal he has met with on 
behalf of all prominent Liberals to col- 
laborate with him has been caused by 
their complete disapproval of the pol- 
icy which refuses Home Rule for Po- 
land, there remains besides the widely 
spread suspicion that Witte is capable 
of going too far in the way of compro- 
mises with the palace party. At any 
rate, even the moderate Zemstvoists 
could not agree—we learn now—with 
his policy of half-measures, both as re- 
gards the popular representation, and 
even such a secondary question as the 
amnesty. He refused to accept uni- 
versal suffrage and to grant a com- 
plete amnesty, upon which the Zemstvo 
delegation was ordered to insist. 
That “straightforwardness and sin- 
cerity in the confirmation of civil lib- 


erty” which—the Prime Minister wrote 
—had to be accepted as binding for the 
guidance of his Ministry, surely are 
not seen yet. The state of siege not 
only continues to be maintained in 
many parts of Russia, but it has been 
spread over Poland; and as to the am- 
nesty, its insincerity is such that it 
might be envied by Pobiedonostseff. An 
honest amnesty is never couched in 
many words. It is expressed in four or 
five lines; but Witte’s amnesty is a long 
document written with an obvious in- 
tention of deceiving the reader as to 
its real tenor, and therefore it is full of 
references to numbers of articles of the 
Code, instead of naming things by 
theiy proper names. Thousands of 
contests must arise, Russian lawyers 
say, out of this muddled document. 
At any rate, one thing is evident. 
Those who were confined at Schiiissel- 
burg since 1881-1886—immured in se- 
crecy would be the proper term—and 
whose barbarous treatment is known 
to the readers of this Review, will not 
be liberated, according to the terms of 
the amnesty. They will have to be ex- 
iled as posselentsy (criminal exiles) for 
another four years to Siberia, probably 
to its most unhealthy parts, before 
they are allowed to enter Russia! This, 
after a twenty-four years’ cellular con- 
finement, in absolute secrecy, without 
any communication whatever with the 
vuter world! As ‘to those who were 
criven to desperate action by the police 
rule of Plehwe, they all must remain 
for ten to twelve years more in the 
Russian Bastille of Schliisselburg; the 
amnesty does not apply to them. And 
as regards the exiles abroad, they are 
offered the right to obtain certificates 
of admission to Russia from the Rus- 
sian State Police! All over the world, 
exch time that a new departure has 
been made in general policy, an honest 
general amnesty was granted as a 
guarantee of good faith. Even that 
pledge was refused to Russia. 4ad 
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so it is all round. All that has hitherto 
been done are words, words, aud 
words! And every one of these words 
can be crossed with a stroke of the 
pen; just as the promises of a Con- 
stitution given by the Austrian Em- 
peror after the Vienna revolution of 
the 13th of March, 1848, were cancelled 
a few months later, and the population 
of the capital was massacred as soon 
us its revolutionary spirit cooled down. 
Is it not the same policy that is cov- 
eted at Tsarskoye Selo? Unfortunately, 
the first step in the way of reaction 
has already been made by proclaiming 
the state of siege in Poland. 


VI. 


The first victory of the Russian na- 
tion over autocracy was met with the 
wildest enthusiasm and jubilations. 
Crowds, composed of hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women of all classes, 
all mixed together, and carrying count- 
less red flags, moved about in the 
streets of the capitals, and the same 
enthusiasm rapidly spread to the prov- 
inces, down to the smallest towns. 
True that it was not jubilation only; 
the crowd expressed also three definite 
demands. For three days after the 
publication of the manifesto in which 
autocracy had abdicated its powers, no 
amnesty manifesto had yet appeared, 
and on the 3rd of November, at St. 
Petersburg, a crowd, 100,000 men 
strong, was going to storm the House 
of Detention, when, at ten in the even- 
ing, one of the Workmen’s Council of 
Delegates addressed them, declaring 
that Witte had just given his word of 
honor that a general amnesty would be 
granted that same night. The dele- 
gate therefore said: “Spare your blood 
for graver occasions. At eleven we 
shall have Witte’s reply, and if it is 
not satisfactory, then to-morrow at six 
you will all be informed as to how 
and where to meet in the streets for 
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further action.” And the immense 
crowd—I hold these details from an 
eye-witness—slowly broke up and dis- 
persed in silence, thus recognizing the 
new power—the Labor Delegates— 
which was born during the strike. 

Two other important points, beside 
amnesty, had also to be cleared up. 
During the last few months the Cos- 
sucks had proved to be the most abom- 
inable instrument of reaction, always 
ready to whip, shoot, or bayonet un- 
armed crowds, for the mere fun of the 
sport and with a view to subsequent 
pillage. Besides, there was no guar- 
antee whatever that at any moment 
the demonstrators would not be at- 
tacked and slaughtered by the troops. 
The people in the streets demanded 
therefore the withdrawal of the troops, 
and especially of the Cossacks, the 
abolition of the state of siege, and the 
creation of popular militie which 
would be placed under the manage- 
ment of the municipalities. 

It is known how, at Odessa first, and 
then all over Russia, the jubilant 
crowds began to be attacked by bands, 
composed chiefly of butcher assistants, 
and partly of the poorest slum-dwell- 
ers, sometimes armed, and very often 
under the leadership of policemen and 
police officials in plain clothes; how 
every attempt on behalf of the Radical 
demonstrators to resist such attacks by 
means of revolver-shots immediately 
provoked volleys of rifle fire from the 
Cossacks; how peaceful demonstrators 
were slaughtered by the soldiers, after 
some isolated pistol-shot—maybe a po- 
lice signal—was fired from the crowd; 
and how, finally, at Odessa an organ- 
ized pillage and the slaughter of men, 
women, and children in some of the 
poorest Jewish suburbs took place, 
while the troops fired at the improvised 
militia of students who tried to pre- 
vent the massacres, or to put an end 
to them. At Moscow, the editor of the 
Moscow Gazette, Gringmuth, and part of 
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the clergy, stimulated by a pastoral let- 
ter of Bishop Nikon, openly preached 
“to put down the intellectuals by force,” 
and improvised orators spoke from the 
platform in front of the Iberia Vir- 
gin, preaching the killing of the stu- 
dents. The result was that the Uni- 
versity was besieged by crowds of the 
“defenders of order,” the students were 
fired at by the Cossacks, and for sev- 
eral nights in succession isolated stu- 
dents were assailed in the dark by the 
Moscow Gazette men, so that in one 
single night twenty-one were killed or 
mortally wounded. 

An inquest into the origin of these 
murders is now being made by volun- 
teer lawyers; but this much can al- 
ready be said. If race-hatred bus 
played an important part at Odess: 
and in other southern towns, no such 
cause can be alleged at Moscow, Tver 
{the burning of the house of the 
Zemstvo), Tomsk, Nijni-Novgorod, and 
2 great number of towns having a 
purely Russian population. And yet 
outbreaks having the same savage 
character took place in all these towns 
and cities at about the same time. An 
organizing hand is seen in them, and 
there is no doubt that this is the hand 
of the Monarchist party. It sent a 
deputation to Peterhof, headed by 
Prince Scherbatoff and Count Sherem- 
etieff, and after the deputation had 
been most sympathetically received by 
Nicholas the Second, they openly came 
forward in the Moscow Gazette and in 
the appeals of the bishops Nikon and 
Nikander, calling upon their sympa- 
thizers to declare an open war on the 
Radicals. 

Of course it would be unwise to im- 
agine that autocracy, and the auto- 
cratic habits which made a little Tsar 
of every police official in his own 
sphere, would die out without showing 
resistance by all means, including mur- 
der. The Russian revolution will cer- 
tainly have its Feuillants and its Mus- 
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eadins. And this struggle will neces- 
sarily be complicated in Russia by 
race-hatred. It has always been the 
policyof the Russian Tsardom to stir na- 
tional hatred, setting the Finns and the 
Karelian peasants against the Swedes 
in Finland, the Lettes against the Ger- 
mans in the Baltic provinces, the Po- 
lish peasants (partly Ukrainian) against 
the Polish landlords, the Orthodox 
Russians against the Jews, the Musul- 
mans against the Armenians, and so 
on. Then, for the last twenty years 
it has been a notable feature of the 
policy of Ignatieff, and later on of 
Plehwe, to provoke race-wars with a 
view of checking Socialist propaganda. 
And the police in Russia have always 
taken advantage of al] such outbreaks 
for pilfering and plundering. . . . Con- 
sequently, a few hints from above were 
enough—and several reactionary pa- 
pers and two bishops went so far as 
to openly give such hints—to provoke 
the terrible massacres at Odessa, and 
the smaller outbreaks elsewhere. 

Such conflicts between the represent- 
atives of a dark past and the young 
forces representing the future will 
certainly continue for some time be- 
fore the mighty floods raised by the 
storm of the revolution will subside. 
The Revolution in England lasted from 
1639 to 1655, that of France from 1788 
till 1794, and both were followed by 
an unsettled period of some thirty 
years’ duration. So we cannot expect 
that the Russian revolution should ac- 
complish its work in a few months 
only. One extremely important feature 
has, however, to be noted already now. 
Up to the present moment, bloodshed 
has come, not from the Revolutionists, 
but from the defenders of Absolutism. It 
is estimated that more than 25,000 per- 
sons have already been killed in Rus- 
sia since January last. But all this 
mass of murders lies on the side of the 
defenders of autocracy. The victory 
over Absolutism which compelled it to 
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abdicate was obtained by a strike, 
unique in the annals of history by its 
unanimity and the self-abnegation of 
the workers; but no blood was shed to 
‘win this first victory. The same is 
true of the villages. It may be taken 
as certain that the landlord owner- 


ship of the land has already sustained 


a blow which renders a return to the 
status quo ante in land-ownership ma- 
terially impossible. And this other vic- 
tory—a very great one, in my opinion— 
is being obtained again without blood- 
shed on behalf of the revolted peas- 
ants. If blood is shed, it is shed by 
the troops called in for the defence 
of the monopoly in land—not by those 
who endeavor to get rid of it. As 
to the peasants, they have even pro- 
nounced themselves against retaliation. 

Another prominent feature of the 
Russian revolution is the ascendency 
which Labor has taken init. It is not 
Social Democrats, or Revolutionary So- 
cialists, or Anarchists, who take the 
Jead in the present revolution. It is 
Labor—the working men. Already dur- 
ing the first general strike, the St. 
Petersburg working men had nomi- 
nated 132 delegates, who constituted a 
“Council of the Union of Working 
Men,” and these delegates had nomi- 
nated an executive of eight members. 
Nobody knew their names or their ad- 
dresses, but their advice was obeyed 
like orders. In the streets they ap- 
peared surrounded by fifty or sixty 
working men, armed, and linked to- 
gether so as to allow no one to ap- 
proach a delegate. Now, the working 
men of St. Petersburg have apparently 
extended their organization. and while 
their delegates confer with representa- 
tives of the revolutionary parties, they 
nevertheless retain their complete 
independence. Similar organizations 
most probably have sprung up at Mos- 
cow and elsewhere, and at this mo- 


5I take this resolution, slighty condensing 
it. from the “‘Russ’’ of November4—the day 


ment the working men of St. Peters- 
burg are systematically arming them- 
selves in order to resist the absolutist 
Black Gangs. As to the powers of the 
Labor organization, they are best seen 
from the fact that while the bureau- 
crat lawyers are still concocting some 
crooked Press law, the working men 
have abolished preventive censorship 
at St. Petersburg by publishing a 
short-worded resolution in their clan- 
destine daily, the Izvestia of the Coun- 
cil of Labor Delegates. ‘‘We declare,” 
they said, “that if the editor of any pa- 
per continues to send his sheet to the 
Censor before issuing it, the paper will 
be confiscated by us in the streets, 
and the printers will be called out 
from the printing office (they will be 
supported by the Strike Committee). 
If the paper continues nevertheless to 
appear, the blacklegs will be boycotted 
by us, and the presses will be broken.’” 
This is how preliminary censorship has 
ceased to exist at St. Petersburg. The 
old laws remain, but de facto the daily 
press is free. 

Many years ago the general strike 
was advocated by the Latin working 
men as a weapon which would be ir- 
resistible in the hands of Labor for 
imposing its will. The Russian revo- 
lution has demonstrated that they were 
right. Moreover, there is not the 
slightest doubt that if the general 
strike has been capable of forcing the 
centuries-old institution of Autocracy 
to capitulate, it will be capable also of 
imposing the will of the laborers upon 
Capital; and that the working men, 
with the common-sense of which they 
have given such striking proofs, will 
find also the means. of solving ‘the 
Labor problem, so as to make industry 
the means, not of personal enrichment, 
but of satisfying the needs of the com- 
munity. That the Russian revolution 
will not limit itself to a mere reform 
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of political institutions, but, like the 
Revolution of 1848, will make an at- 
tempt, at least, to solve the social prob- 
lem, has always been my opinion, 
Half a century of Socialist evolution 
in Europe cannot remain without influ- 
ence upon the coming events. And 
the. dominant position taken by Labor 
in the present crisis seems to yield 
support to that prevision. How far 
the social change will go, and what 
concrete forms it will take, I would 
not undertake to predict without being 
on the spot, in the midst of the work- 
ers; but steps in that direction are sure 
to be made. 

To say that Russia has begun her 
great revolution is no longer a meta- 
phor or a prophecy; it is a fact. And 
one is amazed to discover how history 
repeats itself: not in the events, of 
course, but in the psychology of the 
opposed forces. The governing class, 
at any rate, have learned nothing. 
They remain incapable of understand- 
ing the real significance of events 
which are screened from their eyes by 
the artificiality of their surroundings. 
Where a timely yielding, a frank, open- 
minded recognition of the necessity of 
new forms of life would have spared 
the country torrents of blood, they make 
concessions at the last moment, always 
in a half-hearted way, and always with 
the secret intention of soon returning 
to the old forms. Why have they mas- 
sacred at least 25,000 men during these 
ten months, when they had to recog- 
nize in October what they refused to 
recognize in December last? 

Why do they continue repression and 
provoke new massacres, when they will 
have to recognize’in a few months hence 
universal suffrage as the besis of repre- 
sentative government in Russia, and the 
legislative autonomy of Poland as the 
best, the only possible means for keeping 
the two countries, Russia and Poland, 
firmly linked together, just as they were 
compelled, after having set all the 
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country on fire, to recognize that the 
honest recognition of Finland’s au- 
tonomy was the only means of main- 
taining her bonds with Russia? But 
no, they will not recognize what is 
evident to everyone as soon as he frees 
himself from the fools’ paradise at- 
mosphere of the St. Petersburg bu- 
reaucracy. They will stir up the bit- 
terest civil wars. 

Happily enough, there is a more 
hopeful side to the Russian revolution. 
The two forces which hitherto have 
played the leading part in the revolu- 
tion—namely, the working men in the 
towns, fraternizing with the younger 
“intellectuals,” and the peasants in the 
country—have displayed such a won- 
derful unanimity of action, even where 
it was not concerted beforehand, and 
such a reluctance from useless blood- 
shed, that we may be sure of their 
ultimate victory. The troops have al- 
ready been deeply impressed by the 
unanimity, the self-sacrifice, and the 
consciousness of their rights displayed 
by the workmen in their strikes; and 
now that the St. Petersburg workmen 
have begun to approach in a spirit of 
straightforward propaganda those who 
were enrolled in the “Black Gangs,” 
that other support of autocracy will 
probably soon be dissolved as well. 
The main danger lies now in that the 
statesmen, enamored of “order” and 
instigated by timorous landlords, might 
resort to massacres for repressing the 
peasant rebellions, in which case re- 
taliation would follow to an extent and 
with consequences which nobody could 
foretell. 

The first year of the Russian revolu- 
tion has already proved that there is 
in the Russian people that unity of 
thought without which no _ serious 
change in the political organization of 
the country would have been possible, 
and that capacity for united action 
which is the necessary condition of suc- 
cess. One may already be sure that 
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the present movement will be victori- 
ous. The years of disturbance will 
pass, and Russia will come out of them 
a new nation; a nation owning an 
unfathomed wealth of natural re- 
sources, and capable of utilizing them; 
ready to seek the ways for utilizing 
them in the best interest of all; a na- 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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tion averse to bloodshed, averse to war, 
and ready to march towards the higher 
goals of progress. One of her worst 
inheritances from a dark past, autoc- 
racy, lies already mortally wounded, 
and will not revive; and other victories 
will follow. 
P. Kropotktin. 

November 2I 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Lady Tintern was pleased to leave 
Paddington by a much earlier train 
than could have been expected. She 
hired a fly, and a pair of broken-kneed 


horses, at Brawnton, and once more 
took her relations at Hewelscourt by 
surprise. On this occasion, however, 


she was not fortunate enough to find 
her invalid niece at play in the stable- 
yard, though she detected her at lunch- 
eon; and warmly congratulated her 
upon her robust appearance and her 
excellent appetite. 

Her journey had, no doubt, been un- 
dertaken with the very intentions 
Sarah had described; but another mo- 
tive also prompted her, which Sarah 
had not divined. 

Much as she desired to marry 
grand-niece to Lord Avonwick, she was 
not blind to the young man’s personal 
disadvantages, which were undeniable; 
and which Peter had rudely summed 
up in a word by alluding to his rival 
He was distinguished 
among the admirers of Miss Sarah’s 
red and white beauty by his brainless- 
ness no less than by his eligibility. 

Nevertheless, Lady Tintern had fa- 
vored his suit. She knew him to be 
a good fellow, although he was a sim- 
pleton, and she was very sure that he 
loved Sarah sincerely. 
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“Whoever the girl marries, she will 
rule him with a rod of iron. She had 
better marry a fool and be done with 
it. So why not an eligible and titled 
and good-natured fool?’ the old lady 
had written to Mrs. Hewel, who was 
very far from understanding such rea- 
soning, and wept resentfully over the 
letter. 

Why should Lady Tintern snatch her 
only daughter away from her in order 
to marry her to a fool? Mrs. Hewel 
was of opinion that a sensible young 
man like Peter would be a _ better 
match. She supposed nobody would 
call Sir Peter Crewys of Barracombe a 
fool; and as for his being young, he 
was only a few months younger than 
Lord Avonwick, and Sarah. would 
have just as pretty a title, even if her 
husband were only a baronet instead 
of a baron. Thus she argued to her- 
self, and wrote the gist of her argu- 
ment to her aunt. Why was Sarah to 
go hunting the highways and byways 
for titled fools, when there was Peter 
at her very door? A young map she had 
known all her life, and one of the old- 
est families in Devon, and seven thou- 
sand acres of land next week, 
when he would come of age, and could 
marry whoever he liked. Though, of 
course, Sarah must not go against her 
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aunt, who had promised to do so much 
for her, and given her so many beau- 
tiful things, whether young girls ought 
to wear jewelry or not. 

This was the distracted letter which 
was bringing Lady Tintern to Hewels- 
court. She had been annoyed with 
Sarah for refusing Lord Avonwick, and 
thought it would do the rebellious 
young lady no harm to return for a 
time to the bosom of her family, and 
thus miss Newmarket, which Sarah 
particularly desired to attend, since no 
society function interested her half so 
much as racing. 

The old lady had not in the least ob- 
jected to Sarah’s friendship for young 
Sir Peter Crewys. Sarah, as John 
had truly said, was a star with many 
satellites; and among those satellites 
Peter did not shine with any remark- 
able brilliancy; being so obviously an 
awkward country-bred lad, not at 
home in the surroundings to which her 
friendship had introduced him, and 
rather inclined to be surly and quar- 
relsome than pleasant or agreeable. 

Lady Tintern had not taken such a 
boy’s attentions to her grand-niece se- 
riously; but if Sarah were taking them 
seriously, she thought she had better 
inquire into the matter at once. There- 
fore the energetic old woman not only 
arrived unexpectedly at Hewelscourt 
in the middle of luncheon, but routed 
her niece off her sofa early in the after- 
noon, and proposed that she should im- 
mediately cross the river and call upon 
Peter’s mother. 

“T have never seen the place except 
from these windows; perhaps I am un- 
derrating it,” said Lady Tintern. “I’ve 
never met Lady Mary Crewys, though 
I know all the Setouns that ever were 
born. Never mind who ought to call 
on me first! What do I care for such 
nonsense? The boy is a cub and a 
bear—that I know—since he stayed in 
my house for a fortnight, and never 
spoke to me if he could possibly help 
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it. He is a nobody! 


Sir Peter Fiddle- 
sticks! Who ever heard of him or his 
family, I should like to know, outside 
this ridiculous place? His name is 
spelt wrong! Of course I have heard 
of Crewys, K.C. Everybody has heard 
of him. That has nothing to do with 
it. Yes, I know the young man did 
well in South Africa. All our young 
men did well in South Africa. Pray, 
is Sarah to marry them all? If that is 
what she is after, the sooner I take 
it in hand the better. Lunching by 
herself on the moors indeed, No; I 
am not at al! afraid of the ferry, Em- 
ily. If you are, I will go alone, or take 
your good man.” 

“The colonel is out shooting, as you 
know, and won’t be back till tea-time,” 
said Mrs. Hewel, becoming more and 
more flurried under this torrent of 
lively scolding. 

“The colonel! Why don’t you say 
Tom? Colonel indeed!” said Lady Tin- 
tern. “Very well, I shall go alone.” 

But this Mrs. Hewel would by no 
means ailow. She reluctantly aban- 
doned the effort to dissuade her aunt, 
put on her visiting things with as 
much speed as was possible to her, and 
finally accompanied her across the 
river to pay the proposed visit to Bar- 
racombe House. 


Lady Mary received her visitors in 
the banqueting hall, an apartment 
which excited Lady Tintern’s warmest 
approval. The old lady dated the oak 
carving in the hall, and in the yet more 
ancient library; named the artists of 
the various pictures; criticised the ceil- 
ings, and praised the windows. 

Mrs. Hewel feared her outspokenness 
would offend Lady Mary, but she could 
perceive only pleasure and amusement 
in the face of her hostess, between 
whom and the worldly old woman 
there sprang up a friendliness that was 
almost instantaneous. 

“And you are like a Cosway minia- 
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ture yourself, my dear,” said Lady 
Tintern, peering out of her dark eyes 
at Lady Mary’s delicate white face. 
“Eh—the bright coloring must be a lit- 
tle faded—all the Setouns have pretty 
complexions—and carmine is a perish- 
able tint, as we all know.” 

“Sarah has a brilliant complexion,” 
struck in Mrs. Hewel, jealously endeav- 
oring to distract her aunt from the 
personalities which she preferred to 
indulge. 

“Sarah looks like a milkmaid, my 
love,” said the old lady, who did not 
choose to be interrupted. “And when 
she can hunt as much as she wishes, 
and live the outdoor life she prefers, 
she will get the complexion of a boat- 
woman.” She turned to Lady Mary 
with a gracious nod. “But you may 
live out of doors with impunity. Time 
seems to leave something better than 
coloring to a few heaven-blessed 
women, who manage to escape wrin- 
kles, and hardening, and crossness. I 
am often cross, and so are younger 
folk than I; and your boy Peter— 
though how he comes to be your boy 
I don’t know—is very often cross too.” 

“You have been very kind to Peter,” 
said Lady Mary, laughing. “IT am 
sorry you found him cross.” 

“No; I was not kind to him. I am 
not particularly fond of cross people,” 
said the old lady. “It is Sarah who 
has been kind,” and she looked sharply 
again at Lady Mary. 

“T am getting on in years, and very 
infirm,” said Lady Tintern, “and I 
must ask you to excuse me if I lean 
upon a stick; but I should like to take 
a turn about the garden with you. I 
hear you have a remarkable view from 
your terrace.” 

Lady Mary offered her arm with 
pretty solicitude, and guided her aged 
but perfectly active visitor through the 
drawing-room—where she stopped to 
comment favorably upon the water col- 
ors—to the terrace, where John was 
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sitting in the shade of the ilex tree, 
absorbed in the London papers. 

Lady Mary introduced him as Peter’s 
guardian and cousin. 

“How do you do, Mr. Crewys? Your 
name is very familiar to me,” said the 
old lady. “Though to tell you the 
truth, Sir Peter looks so much older 
than his age that I forgot he had a 
guardian at all.” 

“He will only have one for a few days 
longer,” said John, smiling. “My au- 
thority will expire very shortly.” 

“But you are, at any rate, the very 
man I wanted to see,” said Lady Tin- 
tern, who seldom wasted time in pre- 
liminaries. “I would always rather talk 
business with a man than with a 
woman; so if Mr. Crewys will lend me 
his arm to supplement my stick, I will 
take a turn with him instead of with 
you, my dear, if you have no 
objection.” 

“Did you ever hear anything like 
her?” said poor Mrs. Hewel, turning to 
Lady Mary as soon as her aunt was 
out of hearing. “What Mr. Crewys 
must think of her, I cannot guess. She 
always says she had to exercise so 
much reticence as an ambassadress, 
that she has given her tongue a holiday 
ever since. But there is only one pos- 
sible subject they can have to talk 
about. And how can we be sure her 
interference won’t spoil everything? 
She is quite capable of asking what 
Peter’s intentions are. She is the most 
indiscreet person in the world,” said 
Sarah’s mother, wringing her hands. 

“I think Peter has made his inten- 
tions pretty obvious,” said Lady Mary. 
She smiled, but her eyes were anxious. 

“And you are sure you don’t mind, 
dear Lady Mary? For who can depend 
on Lady Tintern, after all? She is sup- 
posed to be going to do so much for 
Sarah, but if she takes it into her head 
to oppose the marriage, I can do noth- 
ing with her. I never could.” 

“IT am very far from minding,” said 
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Lady Mary. “But it is Sarah on 
whom everything depends. What does 
she say, I wonder? What does she 
want?” 

“It’s no use asking me what Sarah 
wants,” said Mrs. Hewel, plaintively. 
“Time after time I have told her fa- 
ther what would come of it all if he 
spoilt her so outrageously. He is ready 
enough to find fault with the boys, 
poor fellows, who never do anything 
wrong; but he always thinks Sarah 
perfection, and nothing else.” 

“Sarah is very fortunate, for Peter 
has the same opinion of her.” 

“Fortunate! Lady Mary, if I were 
to tell you the chances that girl has 
had—not but what I had far rather 
she married Peter—though she might 
have done that all the same if she had 
never left home in her life.” 

“TIT am not so sure of that,” said Pe- 
ter’s mother. 


Lady Tintern’s turn took her no 
further than the fountain garden, 
where she sank down upon a bench, 
and graciously requested her escort to 
occupy the vacant space by her side. 

“I started at an unearthly hour this 
morning, and I am not so young as I 
was,” she said; “but I am particularly 
desirous of a good night’s rest, and I[ 
never can sleep with anything on my 
mind. So I came over here to talk 
business. By-the-by, I should have 
come over here long ago, if any one 
had had the sense to give me a hint 
that I had only to cross a muddy 
stream, in a flat-bottomed boat, in or- 
der to see a face like that——” She 
nodded towards the terrace. 

John’s color rose slightly. He put 
the nod and the smile, and the sharp 
glance of the dark eyes together, and 
perceived that Lady Tintern had drawn 
certain conclusions. 

“There is some expression in her 
face,” said the old lady, musingly, 
“which makes me think of Marie 
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Stuart’s farewell to France. I don’t 
know why. I have odd fancies. I be- 
lieve the Queen of Scots had hazel 
eyes, whereas this pretty Lady Mary 
has the bluest eyes I ever saw—quite 
remarkable eyes.” 

“Those blue eyes,” said John, smil- 
ing, “have never looked beyond this 
range of hills since Lady Mary’s 
childhood.” 

The old lady nodded again. “Eh— 
a State prisoner. Yes, yes. She has 
that kind of look.” Then she turned to 
John, with mingled slyness and humor, 
“On va changer tout cela?” 

“As you have divined,” he answered, 
laughing in spite of himself. “Though 
how you have divined it passes my 
poor powers of comprehension.” 

Lady Tintern was pleased. She liked 
tributes to her intelligence as other 
women enjoy recognition of their good 
looks. 

“It is very easy, to an observer,” she 
said. “She is frightened at her own 
happiness. Yes, yes. And that cub of 
a boy would not make it easier. By- 
the-by, I came to talk of the boy. You 
are his guardian?’ 

“For a week.” 

“What does it signify for how long? 
Five minutes will settle my views. 
Thank Heaven I did not come later, or 
I should have had to talk to him, in- 
stead of to a man of sense. You must 
have seen what is going on. What do 
you think of it?’ . 

“The arrangement suits me so ad- 
mirably,” said John, smiling, “that I 
am hardly to be relied upon for an im- 
partial opinion.” 

“Will you tell me his circumstances?” 

John explained them in a few words, 
and with admirable terseness and lu- 
cidity; and she nodded comprehensively 
all the while. 

“That’s capital He can’t make 
ducks and drakes of it. All tied up 
on the children. I hope they will have 
a dozen. It would serve Sarah right. 
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Now for my side. Whatever sum the 
trustees decide to settle upon Sir Pe- 
ter’s wife, I will put down double that 
sum as Sarah’s dowry. Our solicitors 
ean fight the rest out between them. 
The property is much better than I had 
been given any reason to suspect. I 
have no more to say. They can be 
married in a month. That is settled. 
I never linger over business. We may 
sbake hands on it.” They did so with 
great cordiality. 

“It is not that I am overjoyed at the 
match,” she explained, with great 
frankness. “I think Sarah is a fool to 
marry a boy. But I have observed 
she is a fool who always knows her 
own mind. The fancies of some girls 
of that age are not worth attending 
to.” 

“Miss Sarah is a young lady of char- 
acter,” said John, gravely. 

“Ay, she will settle him,” said Lady 
Tintern. Her small, grim face relaxed 
into a witchlike smile. 

“The lad is a good lad. No one has 
ever said a word against him, and he 
is as steady as old Time. I believe 
Miss Sarah’s choice, if he is her choice, 
will be justified,” said John. 

“I didn’t think he was a murderer 
or a drunkard,” said Lady Tintern, 
cheerfully. Her phraseology was often 
startling to strangers. “But he is 
absolutely devoid of—what shall I say? 
' Chivalry? Yes, that is it. Few young 
men have much nowadays, I am told. 
But Sir Peter has none—absolutely 
none.” 

“It will come.” 

“No, it will not come. It is a quality 
you are born with or without. He was 
born without. Sarah knows all about 
it. It won’t hurt her; she has the 
methods of an ox. She goes direct to 
her point, and tramples over every- 
thing that stands in her way. If he 
were less thick-skinned she would be 
the death of him; but fortunately he 
has the hide of a rhinoceros.” 
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“IT think you do them both a great 
deal less than justice,” said John; but 
he was unable to help laughing. 

“Oh, you do, do you? I like to be 
disagreed with.” Her voice shook a 


little. “You must make allowances— 
for an old woman—who _ is—disap- 
pointed,” said Lady Tintern. 

John said nothing, but his bright 


hazel eyes, looking down on the small, 
bent figure, grew suddenly gentle and 
sympathetic. 

“It is a pleasure to be able to con- 
gratulate somebody,” she said, return- 
ing his look. “I congrgtulate you—and 
Lady Mary.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Most of all, because there is noth- 
ing modern about her. She has 
walked straight out of the Middle 
Ages, with the face of a saint and a 
dreamer and a beautiful woman, all 
in one. I am an old witch, and I am 
never deceived in a woman. Men, I 
am sorry to say, no longer take the 
trouble to deceive me. Now our busi- 
ness is over, will you take me back?” 

She took the arm he offered, and tot- 
tered back to the terrace. 

“Bring her to see me in London, and 
bring her as soon as you can,” said 
Lady Tintern. “She is the friend I 
have dreamed of, and never met. 
When is it going to be?” 

“At once,” said John, calmly. 

“You are the most sensible man I 
have seen for a long time,” said Lady 
Tintern. 


Peter and Sarah hardly exchanged a 
word during their return journey from 
the moors after the unlucky picnic; and 
at the door of Happy Jack’s cottage in 
Youlestone village she commanded her 
obedient swain to deposit the luncheon- 
basket, and bade him farewell. 

The aged road-mender, to his intense 
surprise and chagrin, had one morning 
found himself unable to rise from his 
bed. He lay there for a week, indig- 
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nant with Providence for thus wasting 
his time. 

“There bain’t nart the matter wi’ I! 
Then why be I a-farced to lie thic 
way?’ he said faintly. “If zo be I 
wor bod, I cude understand, but I 
bain’t bod. There bain’t no pain tu 
speak on nowheres. It vair beats my 
yunderstanding.”’ 

“Tis old age be the matter wi’ yu, 
vather,” said his mate, a young fel- 
low of sixty or so, who lodged with 
him. 

“I bain’t nigh so yold as zum,” said 
Happy Jack, peevishly. “’Tis a nice 
Way vor a man tu be tuke, wi’out a 
thing the matter wi’ un, vor the doctor 
to lay yold on.” 

Dr. Blundell soothed him by giving 
his illness a name. 

“It’s Anno Domini, Jack.” 

“What be that? I niver yeard till on 
*t befar,” he said suspiciously. 

“It’s incurable, Jack,” said the doctor, 
gravely. 

Happy Jack was consoled. He rolled 
out the word with relish to his next 
visitor. 

“Him’s vound it out at last. ’Tis 
the anny-deminy, and ’tis incurable. 
You’m can’t du nart vor I. I got tu 
go; and ’taint no wonder, wi’ zuch a 
complaint as I du lie here wi’. The 
doctor were vair beat at vust; but him 
worried it out wi’ hisself tu the last. 
Him’s a turble gude doctor, var ar] he 
wuden’t go to the war.” 

Sarah visited him every day. He 
was so frail and withered a little ob- 
ject that it seemed as though he could 
waste no further, and yet he dwindled 
daily. But he suffered no pain, and 
his wits were bright to the end. 

This evening the faint whistle of his 
voice was fainter than ever, and she 
had to bend very low to catch his 
gasping words. He lay propped up on 
the pillows, with a red scarf tied round 
the withered scrag of his throat, and 
his spotless bed freshly arrayed by his 
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mate’s mother, who lived with them 
and “did for” both. 

“They do zay as Master Peter be 
carting of ’ee, Miss Zairy,” he whis- 
pered. “Be it tru?” 

“Yes, Jack dear, it’s true. Are you 
glad?’ 

“T be glad if you thinks yu’ll git 
’un,” wheezed poor Jack. “’Twude be 
a turble gude job var ’ee tu git a yus- 
band. But doan’t ’ee make tu shar on 
’un, Miss Zairy. ’Un du zay as him be 
turble vond on yu, and as yu du be 
playing vast and loose wi’ he. That’s 
the ways a young maid du go on, and 
zo the young man du slip thru’ ’un’s 
vingers.” 

“Yes, Jack,” said Sarah, with un- 
wonted meekness. 

She looked round the little uaceiled 
room, open on one side to the wooden 
staircase which led to the kitchen be- 
low; at the earth-stained corduroys 
hanging on a peg; at the brown mug 
which held Happy Jack’s last meal, 
and all he cared to take—a thin gruel. 

“-Twude be a grand marriage vor 
the likes o’ yu, Miss Zairy, vor the 
Crewys du be the yoldest vambly in 
all Devonsheer, as I’ve yeard tell; and 
yu’re volk bain’t never comed year at 
arl befar yure grandvather’s time. Eh, 
what a tale there were tu tell when old 
Sir Timothy married Mary Ann! 
’Twas a vine scandal vor the volk, zo 
*twere; but I wuden’t niver give in tu 
leaving Youlestone. But doan’t ’ee 
play the vule wi’ Master Peter, Miss 
Zairy. Take ’un while yu can git ’un, 
will ’ee? And be glad tu git ’un. Yu 
listen tu I, vor I be a turble witty man, 
and I be giving of yu gude advice, 
Miss Zairy.” 

*“T am listening, Jack, and you know 
I always take your advice.” 

“Ah! if ’tweren’t for the anny-dom- 
iny, I’d be tu yure wedding,” sighed 
Happy Jack, “zame as I were tu Mary 
Ann’s. ZoI wude.” 

She took his knotted hand, discol- 
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ored with the labor of eighty years, 
and bade him farewell. 

“Thee be a lucky maid,” said Happy 
Jack, closing his eyes. 


The tears were yet glistening on Sa- 
rah’s long lashes, when she met the 
doctor on his way to the cottage she 
had just quitted. 

She was in no mood for talking, and 
would have passed him with a hasty 
greeting, but the melancholy and fa- 
tigue of his bearing struck her quick 
perceptions. 

She stopped short, and held out her 
hand impulsively. 

“Dr. Blunderbuss,” said Sarah, “did 
you very much want Peter to find out 
that—that he could live without his 
mother?” 

“Has anything happened?” said the 
doctor; his thin face lighted up in- 
stantly with eager interest and anxiety. 

“Only that,” said Sarah. “You 
trusted me, so I’m trusting you. Pe- 
ter’s found out everything. And—and 
he isn’t going to let her sacrifice her 
happiness to him, after all. I’ll answer 
for that. So perhaps, now, you won’t 
say you’re sorry you told me?” 

“For God’s sake, don’t jest with me, 
my child!” said the doctor, putting a 
trembling hand on her arm. “Is any- 
thing—settled ?” 

“Do I ever jest when people are in 
earnest? And how can [I tell you if 
it’s settled?” said Sarah, in a tone be- 
tween laughing and weeping. ‘“I—I’m 
going there to-night. I oughtn’t to 
have said anything about it, only I 
knew how much you wanted her to 
be happy. And—she’s going to be— 
that’s all.” 

The doctor was silent for a moment, 
and Sarah looked away from him, 
though she was conscious that he was 
gazing fixedly at her face. But she did 
not know that he saw neither her 
blushing cheeks, nor the groups of tall 
fern on the red earthbank beyond her, 
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nor the whitewashed cob walls of 
Happy Jack’s cottage. His dreaming 
eyes saw only Lady Mary in her white 
gown, weeping and agitated, stumbling 
over the threshold of a darkened room 
into the arms of John Crewys. 

“You said you wished it,” said Sarah. 

She stole a hasty glance at him, 
half frightened by his silence and his 
pallor, remembering suddenly how lit- 
tle the fulfilment of his wishes could 
have to do with his personal happiness. 

The doctor recovered himself. “= 
wished it with all my heart,” he said. 
He tried to smile. “Some day, if you 
will, you shall tell me how you man- 
aged it. But perhaps—not just now.” 

“Can’t you guess?” she said, opening 
her eyes in a wonder stronger than 
discretion. 

How was it possible, she thought, 
that such a clever man should be so 
dull? 

The doctor shook his head. “You 
were always too quick for me, little 
Sarah,” he said. “I am only glad, how- 
ever it happened, that—she—is to be 
happy at last.” He had no thoughts to 
spare for Sarah, or any other. As she 
lingered he said absently, “Is that all?” 

She looked at him, and was inspired 
to leave the remorseful and sympa- 
thetic words that rushed to her lips 
unsaid. 

“That is all,” said Sarah, gently, “for 
the present.” 

Then she left him alone, and took 
her way down to the ferry. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


“The very last of the roses,” said 
Lady Mary. 

She looked round the banqueting-hall. 
The wax candles shed a radiance upon 
their immediate surroundings, which 
accentuated the shadows of each un- 
lighted corner. Bowls of roses, red 
and white and golden, bloomed deli- 
cately in every recess against the black 
oak of the panels. 
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The flames were leaping on the 
hearth about a fresh log thrown into 
the red-hot wood-ash. The two old 
sisters sat almost in the chimney cor- 
ner, side by side, where they could ex- 
change their confidences unheard. 

Lady Belstone still mourned her ad- 
miral in black silk and crépe, whilst 
Miss Georgina’s respect for her broth- 
er’s memory was made manifest in 
plum-colored satin. 

Lady Mary, too, wore black to-night. 
Since the day of Peter’s return she had 
not ventured to don her favorite white. 
Her gown was of velvet; her fair neck 
and arms shone through the yellowing 
folds of an old lace searf which veiled 
her bosom. A string of pearls was 
twisted in her soft, brown hair, lending 
a dim crown to her exquisite and gra- 
cious beauty in the tender light of the 
wax candles. 

Candlelight is kind to the victims of 
relentless time; disdaining to notice the 
little lines and shadows care has 
painted on tired faces; restoring deli- 
cacy to faded complexions, and bright- 
ness to sad eyes. 

The faint illumination was less kind 
to Sarah, in her white gown and blue 
ribbons. The beautiful color, which 
could face the morning sunbeams tri- 
umphantly in its young transparency, 
was almost too high in the warmth 
of the shadowy hall, where her golden- 
red hair made a glory of its own. 

The October evening seemed chilly to 
the aged sisters, and even Lady Mary 
felt the comfort of her velvet gown; 
but Sarah was impatient of the heat of 
the log fire, and longed for the open 
air. She envied Peter and John, who 
were reported to be smoking outside on 
the terrace. 

“The very last of the roses,” said 
Lady Mary. 

“There will be a sharp frost to-night; 
they won’t stand that,” said Sarah, 
shaking her head. 

“The poor roses of autumn,” said 
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Lady Mary, rather dreamily, “they are 
never so sweet as the roses of June.” 

“But they are much rarer, and more 
precious,” said Sarah. 

Lady Mary looked at her and smiled. 
How quickly Sarah always understood! 

Sarah caught her hand and kissed it 
impulsively. Her back was turned to 
the old sisters in the chimney corner. 

“Lady Mary,” she said, “oh, never 
inind if I am indiscreet; you know I 
um always that.” A little sob escaped 
her. “But I must ask you this one 
thing—you—you didn’t really think that 
of me, did you?’ 

“Think what, dear child?” said Lady 
Mary, bewildered. 

Sarah looked round at the two old 
ladies. 

The head of Miss Crewys was in- 
clined towards the crochet she held in 
her lap. She slumbered peacefully. 

Lady Belstone was absently gazing 
into the heart of the great fire. The 
heat did not appear to cause her in- 
convenience. She was nodding. 

“They will hear nothing,” said Lady 
Mary, softly. “Tell me, Sarah, what 
you mean. I would ask you,” she 
said, with a little smile and flush, “to 
tell me something else, only, I—too—am 
afraid of being indiscreet.” 

“There is nothing I would not tell 
you,” murmured Sarah, “though I be- 
lieve I would rather tell you—out in 
the dark—than here,” she laughed 
nervously. 

“The drawing-room is not lighted, ex- 
cept by the moon,” said Lady Mary, 
also a little excited by the thought of 
what Sarah might, perhaps, be going 
to say; “but there is no fire there, I am 
afraid. The aunts do not like sitting 
there in the evening. But if you would 
not be too cold, in that thin, white 
gown——?” 

“IT am never cold,” said Sarah; “I 
take too much exercise, I suppose, to 
feel the cold.” 

“Then come,” said Lady Mary. 
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They stole past the sleeping sisters 
into the drawing-room, and closed the 
communicating door as noiselessly as 
possible. 

Here only the moonlight reigned, 
pouring in through the uncurtained 
windows and rendering the gay, rose- 
colored room, with its pretty contents, 
perfectly weird and unfamiliar. 

Sarah flung her warm, young arms 
about her earliest and most beloved 
friend, and rested her bright head 
against the gentle bosom. 

“You never thought I meant all the 
horrid, crue] things I made Peter say 
to you? You never believed it of me, 
did you? That I wouldn’t marry him 
unless you went away. You whom I 
love best in the world, and always 
have,” she said defiantly, “or that I 
would ever alter a single corner of this 
dear old house, which used to be so 
hideous, and which you have made so 
beautiful?” 

“Sarah! My—my darling!” said Lady 
Mary, in frightened, trembling tones. 

“You needn’t blame Peter for saying 
any of it,” said Sarah, “for it was 
I who put the words into his mouth. 
It made him miserable to say them; 
but he could not help himself. He 
wasn’t really quite responsible for his 
actions. He isn’t now. When people 
are—are in love, I’ve often noticed 
they’re not responsible.” 

“But why—” 

“I only wanted to show him what a 
goose he really was,” murmured Sarah, 
hanging her head. “He came back so 
pompous and superior; talking about 
his father’s place, and being the only 
man in the house, and obliged to look 
after you all; and it was all so ridic- 
ulous, and so out of date. I didn’t 
mean to hurt you except just for a mo- 
ment, because it could not be helped,” 
said Sarah. She hid her face in Lady 
Mary’s neck, half laughing and half 
crying. “I was so afraid you—you 
were taking him seriously; and—and he 
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was so selfish, wanting to keep you 
all to himself.” 

“Oh, Sarah, hush!” Lady Mary cried. 

She divined it all in a flash, in the 
twinkling of an eye. It was to Sarah 
that she owed the pain and mortifica- 
tion, not to her boy. 

Sarah had said Peter was not re- 
sponsible. 

Was he only a puppet in the hands 
of the girl he loved? Could John ever 
have been thus blindly led and infiu- 
enced? Her wounded heart said 
quickly that John was of a different, 
nobler, stronger nature. But the moth- 
er’s instinct leapt to defend her son, 
and cried also that John was a man, 
and Peter but a boy in love, ready to 
sacrifice the whole world to her he 
worshipped. His father would never 
have done that. Lady Mary was even 
capable of an unreasoning pride in 
Peter’s power of loving; though it was 
not her—alas! it never had been her 
—for whom her boy was willing to 
make the smallest sacrifice. 

But he had honestly meant to devote 
himself te his mother, according to his 
lights, had Sarah’s influence not come 
in the way. Sarah, who must have 
divined her secret all the while, and 
who, with the dauntlessness of youth, 
had not hesitated to force open the 
door into a world so bright that Lady 
Mary almost feared to enter it, but 
trembled, as it were, upon the threshold 
of her own happiness—and Peter’s. 

They were silent, holding each other 
in a close embrace, both conscious of 
the passing and repassing footsteps 
upon the gravel path without. 

Sarah was the first to recover her- 
self. She put Lady Mary into her 
favorite chair, and came and knelt by 
her side. 

“That’s over, and I’m forgiven,” she 
said softly. 

“You will make my boy—happy?” 
whispered Lady Mary. 

“I can’t tell whether he will be happy 
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or not, if—if he marries me,” said Sa- 
rah. She appeared to smother a laugh. 
“But Aunt Elizabeth seems reconciled 
to the idea. I think you bewitched 
her this afternoon. She is in love with 
you, and with this house, and with Mr. 
John, But more particularly with you. 
When I said I had refused Peter over 
and over again, she said I was a fool. 
But she says that whatever I do. I— 
I suppose I let her think,” said Sarah, 
leaning her head against Lady Mary’s 
knee, “that some day—if he is still idi- 
otic enough to wish it—that if you don’t 
mind——” 

“My pretty Sarah—my darling!” 

“T’m sure it’s only because he’s your 
son,” said Sarah, vehemently; “I’ve al- 
ways wanted to be your child. What's 
the use of pretending I haven’t? Think 
what a time poor mamma used to give 
me, and what an angel of goodness 
you were to the poor little black sheep 
who loved you so.” 

Sarah’s white dress, shining in the 
moonlight, caught the attention of John 
Crewys, through the open window. He 
paused in his walk outside. Peter’s 
voice uttered something, and the two 
dark figures passed slowly on. 

“They won’t interrupt us,” said Sa- 
rah, serenely. “I told Peter at dinner 
that I wanted to talk to you, and that 
he was to go and smoke with Mr. John, 
and behave as if nething had hap- 
pened. He said he hadn’t spoken to 
him since this morning. He is all agog 
to know what Lady Tintern came for. 
But he won’t dare to come and inter- 
rupt.” 

“What have you done to my boy,” 
said Lady Mary, half laughing and 
half indignant, “that your lightest 
word is to be his law? And oh, Sarah” 
—her tone grew wistful—“it is strange 
—even though he loves you, that you 
should understand him better than 
I, who would lay down my life for 
him.” 

“Tt’s very easy to see why,” said 
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Sarah, calmly. The deep contralto 
music of her voice contrasted oddly 
with her matter-of-fact manner and 
words. “It’s just that Peter and I are 
made of common clay, and that you 
are not. So, of course, we understand 
each other. I don’t mean to say that 
we don’t quarrel pretty often. I dare 
say we always shall. I am good-tem- 
pered, but I like my own way; and, 
besides’”—she spoke quite cheerfully— 
“anybody would quarrel with Peter. 
But you and he are a little like Aunt 
Elizabeth and me. She wants me to be- 
have like a grande dame, and to know 
exactly who everybody is, and treat 
them accordingly, and be never too 
much interested in anything, but never 
bored; and always look beautiful, and, 
above all, appropriate. And I—would 
rather be taking the dogs for a run on 
the moors, in a short skirt and big 
boots; or up at four in the morning 
otter-hunting; or out with the hounds; 
or—or—digging in the garden, for that 
matter;—than be the prettiest girl in 
London, and going to a State ball or 
the opera. You see, I’ve tried both 
kinds of life now, and I know which 
I like best. And—and flirting with 
people is pleasant enough in its way, 
but it gives you a kind of sick feeling 
afterwards, which hunting never does. 
I don’t think I’m really much of a 
hand at sentiment,” said Sarah, with 
great truth. 

“And Peter?” asked Lady Mary, 
gently. 

“You wanted Peter to be a—a noble 
kind of person, a great statesman, or 
something of that sort didn’t you?” 
Her soft lips caressed Lady Mary’s 
hand apologetically. “To be fond of 
reading and poetry, and all sorts of 
things; and he wanted to shoot rabbits 
and go fishing. But, of course, he 
ecouldn’t help knowing you wanted him 
to be something he wasn’t, and never 
could be, and didn’t want to be.” 

“Oh, Sarah!” said poor Lady Mary. 
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“But—yes, it is true what you are 
saying.” 

“It’s true, though I say it so badly; 
and I know it because, as I tell you, 
Peter and I are just the same sort at 
heart. I’ve been teasing him, pre- 
tending to be a worldling, but foreign 
travel and entertaining in London are 
just about as unsuited to me as to 
Peter. I—I’m glad’—she uttered a 
quick, little sob—“that I—I played my 
part well while it all lasted; but you 
know it wasn’t so much me as my 
looks that did it. And because I didn’t 
care, I was blunt and natural, and 
they thought it chic. But it wasn’t 
chic; it was that I really didn’t care. 
And I don’t think I’ve ever quite suc- 
ceeded in taking Peter in either; for he 
couldn’t believe I could really think any 
sort of life worth living but the dear 
old life down here, which he and I love 
best in the world, in our heart of 
hearts.” 


The twinkling, frosty blue points of 
starlight glittered in the cloudless vault 
of heaven, above the moonlit stillness 
of the valley. The clear-cut shadows 
of the balcony and the stone urns fell 
across the cold paths and whitened 
grass of the terrace. 

Ghostlike, Sarah’s white form 
emerged from the darkness of the 
room, and stood on the threshold of 
the window. 

John threw away the end of his cigar, 
and smiled. “I presume the interview 
we were not to interrupt is over?’ he 
said, good-humoredly. “Surely it is not 
very prudent of Miss Sarah to venture 
out-of-doors in that thin gown; or has 
she a cloak of some kind——” 

But Peter was not listening to him. 

Sarah, wrapped in her white cloak 
and hood, had already flitted across the 
moonlit terrace, into the deep shadow 
of the ilex grove; and the boy was by 
her side before John could reach the 
window she had just quitted. 
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“Oh, is it you, Peter?” said Miss Sa- 
rah, looking over her shoulder. “I 
was looking for you. I have put on 
my things. It is getting late, and I 
thought you would see me home.” 

“Must you go already?” cried Peter. 
“Have they sent to fetch you?” 

“T dare say I could stay a few mo- 
ments,” said Sarah; “but, of course, 
my maid came ages ago, as usual. But 
if there was anything you particularly 
wanted to say—you know how tiresome 
she is, keeping as close as she can, 
to listen to every word—why, it would 
be better to say it now. I am not in 
such a hurry as all that.” 

“You know very well I want to say a 
thousand things,” said Peter, vehe- 
mently. “I have been walking up and 
down till I thought I should go 
mad, making conversation with John 
Crewys.” Peter was honestly unaware 
that it was John who had made the 
conversation. “Has Lady Tintern 
come to take you away, Sarah? And 
why did she call on my mother 
this afternoon, the very moment she 
arrived?” 

“Your mother would be the proper 
person to tell you that. How should I 
know?” said Sarah,  reprovingly. 
“Have you asked her?” 

“How can I ask her?” said Peter. 
His voice trembled. “I’ve not spoken 
to her once—except before other people 
—since John Crewys told me—what I 
told you this afternoon. I’ve scarcely 
seen any one since I left you. I wan- 
dered off for a beastly walk in the 
woods by myself, as miserable as any 
fellow would be, after all you said 
to me. Do you think I—I’ve got no 
feelings?” 

His voice sounded very forlorn, and 
Sarah felt remorseful. After all, Peter 
was her comrade and her oldest friend, 
as well as her lover. At the very bot- 
tom of her heart there lurked a rem- 
nant of her childish admiration for 
him, which would, perhaps, never quite 
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be extinguished. The boy who got 
into scrapes, and was thrashed by his 
father, and who did not mind; the boy 
who vaulted over fences she had to 
climb or creep through; who went fish- 
ing, and threw a fly with so light and 
sure a hand, and filled his basket, 
whilst she wound her line about her 
skirts, and caught her hook, and 
whipped the stream iu vain. He had 
climbed a tall fir-tree once, and brought 
down in safety a weeping, shame- 
stricken little girl with a red pigtail, 
whose daring had suddenly failed her; 
and he had gone up the tree himself 
like a squirrel afterwards, and fetched 
her the nest she coveted. Nor did he 
ever taunt her with her cowardice nor 
revert to his own exploit; but this was 
because Peter forgot the whole adven- 
ture in an hour, though Sarah remem- 
bered it to the end of her life. He 
climbed so many trees, and. went 
birds’-nesting every spring to his 
mother’s despair. 

Sarah thought of him wandering all 
the afternoon in his own woods, lonely 
and mortified, listening to the popping 
of the guns on the opposite side of the 
hill, which echoed through the valley; 
she knew what those sounds meant to 
Peter—the boy who had shot so straight 
and true, and who would never shoul- 
der a gun any more. 

“I don’t see why you should be so 
miserable,” she said, as lightly as she 
could; but there were tears in her eyes, 
she was so sorry for Peter. 

“T dare say you don’t,” said Peter, 
bitterly. “Nobody has ever made a 
fool of you, no doubt. A wretched, 
self-confident fool, who gave you his 
whole heart to trample in the dust. I 
suppose I ought to have known. you 
were only—playing with me—as you 
said—a wreiched object as I am now, 
but——” 

“An object!” cried Sarah, so anxious 
to stem the tide of his reproaches that 
she scarce knew what she was saying, 
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“which appeals to the soft side of 
every woman’s heart, high or low, rich 
or poor, civilized or savage—a wounded 
soldier.” 

“Do you think I want to be pitied?” 
said Peter, glowering. 

“Pitied!” said Sarah, softly. “Do 
you call this pity?’ She leant forward 
and kissed his empty sleeve. 

Peter trembled at her touch. 

“It is—because you are sorry for me,” 
he said hoarsely. 

“Sorry!” said Sarah, scornfully; “I 
glory in it.” Then she suddenly began 
to cry. “I am a wicked girl,” she 
sobbed, “and you were a fool, if you 
ever thought I could be happy any- 
where but in this stupid old valley, or 
with—with any one but you. And I 
am rightly punished if my—my be- 
havior has made you change your 
mind. Because I did mean, just at 
first, to throw you over, and to—to go 
away from you, Peter. But—but the 
arm that wasn’t there—held me fast.” 

“Sarah!” 

She hid her face against his shouider. 


John Crewys was playing softly on 
the little oak piano in the banqueting- 
hall, and Lady Mary stood before the 
open hearth, absently watching the 
sparks fly upward from the burning 
logs, and listening. 

The old sisters had gone to bed. 

Sarah’s bright face, framed in her 
white hood, fresh and rosy from the 
cold breath of the October night, ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

“Peter is in there—waiting for you,” 
she whispered, blushing. 

John Crewys rose from the piano, 
and came forward and held out his 
hand to Sarah, with a smile. 

Lady Mary hurried past them into the 
unlighted drawing-room. Her eyes, 
dazzled by the sudden change, could 
distinguish nothing for a moment. 

But Peter was there, waiting, and 
perhaps Lady Mary was thankful for 
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the darkness, which hid her face from of appeal—of understanding—of for- 


her son. giveness—of the love of mother and 
“Peter!” son. 
**Mother!” . And no foolish words of explanation 


She clung to her boy, and a kiss were ever uttered to mar the gracious 
passed between them which said all memory of that sacred reconciliation. 
that was in their hearts that night— 

(The End.) 





SLUMBER-SONGS OF THE MADONNA. 
(TO CHRISTIANA THOMPSON.) 
Prelude. 


Dante saw the great white Rose 
Half uaclose; 
Dante saw the golden bees 
Gathering from its heart of gold 
Sweets untold, 
Love’s most honeyed harmonies. 


Dante saw the threefold bow 
Strangely glow, 
Saw the Rainbow Vision rise, 
And the Flame that wore the crown 
Bending down 
O’er the flowers of Paradise. 


r Something yet remained, it seems; 
In his dreams 
Dante missed—as angels may 
In their white and burning bliss— 
Some small kiss 
Mortals meet with every day. 


Italy in splendor faints 
’"Neath her saints! 
O, her great Madonnas, too, 
Faces calm as any moon 
Glows in June, 
Hooded with the night’s Meep blue! 


What remains? I pass and hear 
Everywhere, 
Ay, or see in silent eyes 
Just the song she still would sing 
Thus—a-swing 
O’er the cradle where He lies. 


I, 


Sleep, little baby, I love thee; 
Sleep, little king, I am bending above thee! 
How should I know what to sing 
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Here in my arms as I swing thee to sleep? 

Hushaby low, 

Rockaby so, 
Kings may have wonderful jewels to bring, 
Mother has only a kiss for her king! 
Why should my singing so make me to weep? 
Only I know that I love thee, I love thee, 

Love thee, my little one, sleep. 


Il. 


Is ita dream? Ah yet, it seems 
Not the same as other dreams! 


I can but think that angels sang, 

When thou wast born, in the starry sky, 
And that their golden harps out-rang 

While the silver clouds went by! 


The morning sun shuts out the-stars, 
Which are much loftier than the sun; 

But, could we burst our prison-bars 
And find the Light whence light begun, 

The dreams that heralded thy birth 

Were truer than the truths of earth; 

And, by that far immortal Gleam, 

Soul of my soul, I still would dream! 


A ring of light was round thy head, 
The great-eyed oxen nigh thy bed 
Their cold and innocent noses bowed! 
Their sweet breath rose like an incense cloud 
In the blurred and mystic lanthorn light! 


About the middle of the night 

The black door blazed like some great star 
With a glory from afar, 

Or like some mighty chrysolite 

Wherein an angel Stood with white 
Blinding arrowy bladed wings 

Before the throne of the King of kings; 
And, through it, I could dimly see 

A great steed tethered to a tree. 


Then, with crimson gems aflame 
Through the door the three kings came, 
And the black Ethiop unrolled 

The richly broidered cloth of gold, 

And pouréd forth before thee there 
Gold and frankincense and myrrh! 
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III. 


See, what a wonderful smile! Does it mean 
That my little one knows of my love? 
Was it meant for an angel that passed unseen, 
And smiled at us both from above? 
Does it mean that he knows of the birds and the flowers 
That are waiting to sweeten his childhood’s hours, 
And the tales I shall tell and the games he will play, 
And the songs we shall sing and the prayers we shall pray 
In his boyhood’s May, 
He and I, one day? 


IV. 
For in the warm blue summer weather 
We shall laugh and love together: 
I shall watch my baby growing, 
I shall guide his feet, 
When the orange trees are blowing 
And the winds are heavy and sweet! 
When the orange orchards whiten 
I shall see his great eyes brighten 
To watch the long-legged camels going 
Up the twisted street, 
When the orange trees are blowing 
And the winds are sweet. 


What does it mean? Indeed, it seems 
A dream! Yet not like other dreams! 


We shall walk in pleasant vales, 
Listening to the shepherd’s song 
I shall tell him lovely tales 
All day long: 
He shall laugh while mother sings 
Tales of fishermen and kings. 


He shall see them come and go 
O’er the wistful sea, 
Where rosy oleanders blow 
Round blue Lake Galilee, 
Kings with fishers’ ragged coats 
And silver nets across their boats, 
Dipping through the starry glow, 
With crowns for him and me! 
Ah, no; 
Crowns for him, not me! 


Rockaby so! Indeed, it seems 
A dream! Yet not like other dreams! 
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¥. 


Ah, see what a wonderful smile again! 
Shall I hide it away in my heart, 
To remember one day in a world of pain 
When the years have torn us apart, 
Little babe, 
When the years have torn us apart? 


Sleep, my little one, sleep, 
Child with the wonderful eyes, 
Wild miraculous eyes, 
Deep as the skies are deep! 
What star-bright glory of tears 
Waits in you now for the years 
That shall bid you waken and weep? 
Ah, in that day, could I kiss you to sleep 
Then, little lips, little eyes, 
Little lips that are lovely: and wise, 
Little lips that are dreadful and wise! 


VI. 

Clenched little hands like crumpled roses 
Dimpled and dear, 

Feet like flowers that the dawn uncloses, 
What do I fear? 

Little hands, will you ever be clenched in anguish? 

White little limbs, will you droop and languish? 
Nay, what do I hear? 

I hear a shouting, far away, 

You shall ride on a kingly palm-strewn way 
Some day! 

But when you are crowned with a golden crown 


And throned on a golden throne, 
You'll forget the manger of Bethlehem town 





And your mother that sits alone 
Wondering whether the mighty king 
Remembers a song she used to sing, 


-_—o 


Long ago, 
“Rockaby 80, 
Kings may have wonderful jewels to bring 
Mother has only a kiss for her king!” .. . 


Ah, see what a wonderful smile, once more! 
He opens his great dark eyes! 
Little child, little king, nay, hush, it is o'er, 
My fear of those deep twin skies,— 
Little child, 
You are all too dreadful and wise! 
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But now you are mine, all mine, 
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And your feet can lie in my hand so small, 
And_ your tiny hands in my heart can twine, 
And you cannot walk, so you never shall fall, 
Or be pierced by the thorns beside the door, 
Or the nails that lie upon Joseph’s floor; 


Through sun and 
You are mine, 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


rain, through shadow and shine, 
all mine! 


Alfred Noyes. 


IMPROVING THE BREED. 


BY SIR 


Balruddery was a man who had been 
taken into the Burma Commission at 
the time of the annexation, partly be- 
cause he was a very good linguist and 
partly because he had done very good 
work in the pacification of the country 
When the 
need for men of energy and resource 


in a subordinate grade. 
Was not so great, and the office man 
with the Brummagem of the 
crammer on him was required to infuse 
order and system and red tape into 
the district offices of the plains, and to 
work up returns, which Balruddery 
hated and usually invented out of his 
own head, he was sent to various out- 
of-the-way places, and at last was put 
in charge of some of the Hill States, 
to ofticiate for a man who had gone on 


polish 


leave. 

Now, though Balruddery was not a 
success at statistics and judicial 
turns, he had an extraordinary fund of 
energy, and was, moreover, very am- 


re- 


bitious. He saw that the breeding of 
ponies and cattle and stock generally 
was pretty well allowed to go on as it 
would in a state of nature, and he re- 
solved that some system and method in 
selection must be introduced. The 
Chiefs listened to him at a Durbar, 
where he propounded this suggestion, 
and said: “True, O Lord, but the people 
are a very ignorant people and do not 
1655 
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know anything. They do what was 
done by their fathers and forefathers 
for many generations, and they 
afraid to depart from old custom.” 
Balruddery said that was all very 
well, but they must be got to see that 
it was possible to rear faster ponies 
und breed bigger and more powerful 
buffaloes and bullocks, and this Cattle 
Show, which he proposed to hold, would 
object to them. The 
Chiefs looked at one another resignedly 
and said, “True, O Lord,” and went 
away. 


are 


be an lesson 


Balruddery wrote out a circular set- 
ting forth the objects of Cattle Shows 
in general, and of those he proposed 
to hold in particular. He drew up a 
programme of the various classes, stat- 
ing the prizes which he proposed to 
give in each class, and calling upon 
the Chiefs to encourage their subjects 
to enter animals freely. His charge 
was a very extensive one, so he planned 
to have four Shows to be held at dif- 
ferent times, at distances of something 
like a hundred miles from each other. 
His Head Clerk suggested that the first 
should be held at Headquarters, where 
at least there were some people, na- 
tives of India and Burmans from the 
Lower Province, who had an idea of 
what was wanted and would show an 
example and make a beginning in the 
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way of entries. But Balruddery said 
the money he had allotted was in- 
tended for the natives of the country 
and not for aliens, and that it was es- 
pecially desirable to spread the new 
ideas as widely as possible. Besides he 
had explained the general idea and ob- 
jects of the scheme carefully to the 
Chiefs, and he was sure they would 
help him. The Head Clerk smiled 
vaguely and said no more, for the 
Chiefs had all been to see him about 
this new project of the Resident and 
were unanimous in wanting to know 
what was behind it. 

Balruddery did everything with zeal, 
and accordingly he imported a cyclo- 
style and not only sent out his pro- 
grammes to the Chiefs, but also or- 
dered numbers of spare copies to be 
posted up in the bazaars of all the 
States throughout the charge. The 
Cattle Shows were to be held in the 
cold weather, which is the only time 
when tours can be made in comfort, 
and all the notices were sent out in the 
first month or two of the rains, so that 
there was plenty of notice, as Balrud- 
dery reflected with some satisfaction. 

In about three weeks time a letter 
came in from one of the Chiefs, whose 
State was at some distance, to say that 
he had received the Great Lord’s letter 
and had noted its golden words and 
diamond sentiments. He sent in two 
ponies, a bull, and two cows and a buf- 
falo. There were no goats or ducks or 
geese in his State, but he did homage 
with forty fowls and a hundred eggs, 
boiled hard to stand the journey. He 
thought the Great Lord might like 
these now, and begged that his prompt 
attendance to orders might be noted, 
and that he might be excused from 
further contributions at the time of the 
festival announced by the Great Lord. 
He further hoped that the Great Lord 
would accept these offerings without 
payment of any kind. 

Balruddery sent for the Head Clerk 


and demanded to know what the 
meaning of this was. 

The Head Clerk smiled blandly and 
said: “Your Honor, these people are 
quite jungly and do not understand 
anything. I told to your Honor that 
much better, more preferable, hold 
Cattle Feast—Cattle Show—first at 
Headquarters for to make example 
and representation. That Chief is con- 
vinced in mind that your Honor wants 
to make selection of all sorts of animals 
and birds for your Honor’s gratifica- 
tion. For that reason he thinks more 
cunning to send now. Perhaps some 
man send good, first-class animal to 
Cattle Feast, and then your Honor in- 
sist to have superior animal from all 
candidates. Therefore he sends now, 
when no superfluity of competitors” 

“Good Lord!” said Balruddery, “the 
Proclamation was quite clear. Do you 
mean to say that anybody can believe 


‘that I really want to get the Show up 


in order to take the best beasts for 
myself?” 

“Precisely,” said the Head Clerk. 

“Oh, confound it! But the language 
is quite clear. Where is the Proclama- 
tion? Y¥es. Prizes will be given in 
each class to the best exhibits. Yes. 
The best pack bullock twenty rupees, 
second prize ten rupees, third prize 
five rupees. .. . Best pig ten rupees. 
. . . Best brood hen and chickens five 
rupees; and so on. How can any one 
misunderstand that?” 

“They are completely ignorant and 
stultified generation,” said the Head 
Clerk, “and moreover they are effi- 
ciently acquainted with methods of 
Burmese official. Formerly Burmese 
official took whatsoever they were 
wanting and then went their way. 
Chief thinks that prize is intended for 
decoyment, similarly as huntsman use 
decoy cock or partridges, or as carrot 
is hanged before a donkey according to 
Fable Book.” 

“But—— Oh, very well, I suppose 
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we must send out another notice to 
make it clear. Let’s see. With ref- 
erence to Proclamation No. 999, 
it is hereby intimated that no entrance 
fees will be demanded at the Cattle 
Show—we'd better say that. The best 
animals in each class will be judged 
by a committee composed half of Buro- 
peans and half of natives of the coun- 
try. Prizes will be awarded, as pre- 
viously announced. It is expressly no- 
tified that owners will understand that 
all animals may be removed immedi- 
ately after the conclusion of the Show. 
There is no reason why the animals 
should be sold, unless owners bring 
them with that object. There! just get 
that carefully translated. That should 
put things right. And, oh yes, send 
back the Chief’s beasts and say that 
we shall be glad to see them at the 
Show and are sorry that he should 
have been at the trouble of sending 
them in just now.” 

“The ponies are outside, your Honor. 
The cattle were handed over to your 
Honor’s butler, but no receipt taken, 
since transaction was irregular.” said 
the Head Clerk. 

“Well, tell them to take the ponies 
away and send the butler here. Oh, 
Ramasawmy, hand over these cattle to 
the Shans again. I won’t take them.” 

“Yessah; that bull, sah, plenty bad 
bull. Too much making bobbery. He 
destroyed to one half of cow-house and 
knocking down mali.” 

“Oh the mali tried to stop him, did 
he?” 

“No, sah. That mali run away, and 
that bull runned faster and blowing 
him behind. Mali very paining in 
backside, please your Honor. 

“He got tossed, did he? Well, the 
bull must be caught again and given 
back to the Chief’s men, and you must 
give them the cows.” 

“Yessah; I not wanting. That cow 
very wicked. Not giving milk, please 
your Honor, only giving kicks.” 
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“You had no business to milk them. 
Well, they must all be given back.” 

“Very good, sah. But that bull run 
away in jungle very far, please your 
Honor.” 

It took four days to recover the bull, 
and the captors had to be rewarded, 
and then the men who brought it in 
had to be tipped and reassured at the 
same time, for they were in a great 
state of alarm, partly because the bull 
had given them a great deal of trouble 
when they were bringing him in, and 
partly because they were afraid to 
take back the animals at all, since it 
is a distinct slight, if not a direct snub, 
to refuse to take a present. 

In the meantime, however, the sec- 
ond Proclamation was finished and 
sent out to all the Chiefs, and copies 
were posted up in all the bazaars, 
alongside of the first notification about 
the Cattle Show. 

Before very long a letter came in 
from another Chief. He had received 
the Great Lord’s letter No. 1025 


and had read, understood, and reve- 





rently noted its contents. Since he had 
come under the shadow of the Flag of 
her Most Glorious and most Imperial 
Majesty, the Great Queen, the Em- 
press of this Golden Empire and the 
Possessor of Several Precious Things, 
he had comé to know that British offi- 
cials in all things were just, and espe- 
cially he had noted that the Great 
Lord himself had infinite compassion 
on the poor and needy, and on all 
creatures that had life. Therefore the 
Chief ventured to point out that in the 
Festival for Domestic Animals, which 
the Great Lord, in his wisdom, had 
ordained, it was beneficently ordered 
that in the display of ponies and kine, 
twenty rupees were allotted for the 
first animal, ten rupees for the second, 
and five for the third. The Chief, 
sitting at the feet of the Great Lord, 
ventured to point out that such sums 
were quite inadequate and unworthy 
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of the Great Lord’s magnificence. For 
a bullock, or a buffalo, fitted for the 
possession of the Presence, eighty or 
one hundred rupees would not be too 
much, and the same sum at the very 
least for ponies, while ponies with 
lucky marks on them could command 
several, and in certain cases many, 
hundred rupees. Such sordid facts had 
no doubt failed to submit themselves 
to the notice of the Great Lord im- 
mersed in the conduct ef mighty af- 
fairs of State, and therefore the Chief 
was not without confidence that he 
would not be misunderstood when he 
took upon himself to indicate the ordi- 
nary market prices of bestial in these 
countries. While thus diffidently sug- 
gesting that some of the amounts en- 
acted were by no means lavish, the 
Chief would merely add that ten ru- 
pees seemed too generous for a goat, 
while five rupees for a brood hen and 
chickens was out of measure extrayv- 
agant. In conclusion the Chief begged 
that the Great Lord would not misin- 
terpret his motives in making these 
suggestions, and that the Great Lord 
would fail to keep him in 
friendly remembrance. 

Balruddery was in desperation over 
this second misconception, and he did 
not get much consolation out of the 
Head Clerk, who darkly femarked that 
with people so jungly nothing could be 


never 


done. 

“It would be too absurd to send out 
another Proclamation,” said Balrud- 
dery, and the Head Clerk, who found 
the work very troublesome, as well as, 
in his private opinion, utterly useless, 
hastily agreed with him, and said it 
would only make the people suspicious 
and wonder what the Resident really 
meant by it all, 

“What I mean! 
I mean but that I 
the people to 
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Good gracious, what 
want to en- 
better 


can 
breed 


courage 
animals 
“Yes, sir, your Honor is surpassingly 
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benevolent and full of compassion; 
but the people think the beasts are 
entirely suitable for plough purposes 
and carrying load. They say: what 
for shall we get better buffalo, when 
our own buffalo good enough?” 
“But I told them in the first notifica- 
Well, I suppose we must just 
and 


tion—— 
wait until the Shows come off, 
then they will see that I am in earnest, 
and they will do better another year,” 
said Balruddery resignedly. “But we 
must write and tell this old—tell this 
Chief that the money is really given as 
a reward and that it is not the pur- 
chase money, and that anyhow the 
Government does not want to buy any 
of their animals, and he must explain 
this to any of his neighbors who have 
not understood it before.” 

Whereupon the Head Clerk wrote to 
Government had no in- 


say that the 
tention whatever of buying any ani- 
mals, and that the money mentioned 


was prize money and nothing else, and 
that the Chief was to make this known 
to any of his neighbors who might 
have any doubts on the subject. Not 
long after this one of the neighboring 
Chiefs wrote in to say that, since he 
understood that Government had no 
longer any desire to buy ponies, bul- 
locks and buffaloes, he presumed that 
the Cattle Festival would now no 
longer be held. He would therefore 
inform the people in his State that this 
Was the case, to save them from mis- 
apprehension and to relieve the ani- 
mals from the fatigues of unnecessary 
marching about. 

Balruddery was furious to the extent 
of being a danger to anybody near 
him when. this letter was laid before 
him. It had been brought in by a 
minor official, and Balruddery had this 
hapless individual brought before him, 
and solemnly read the first Proclama- 
tion to him, setting forth the objects, 
uses, profits, and expedience of Cattle 
Shows in general, and-the propriety 
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and, indeed, necessity of holding one 
in the Hill States for the united ben- 
efit of the Government, the Chiefs, the 
people, and the animals themselves. 

“Now, do you understand what is 
wanted?” he shouted at his unfortu- 
nate hearer. 

That personage replied with great 
glibness that it would never enter into 
his mind to do anything but under- 
stand the orders of the Great Lord. 
His ratiocination was lucidity itself, 
and his intentions could not be suffi- 
ciently venerated. 

“Very well, then,” said Balruddery 
testily, “go and explain everything to 
the Chief. Tell him that there will 
be a Cattle Show, and that there will 
be prizes awarded, and that I shall be 
very seriously disappointed if the Chief 
does not see that some good exhibits 
are sent from his State. And tell him 
for the future to read all Government 
communications with care, and not to 
reply until he has understood them. 
He must read my first Proclamation 
very carefully, and try to realize the 
importance of its objects.” 

The official said that it had always 
been the practice in his particular 
State to study Government orders, as 
if they were a portion of the Book of 
the Law, a sort of Holy Writ, and that 
the present misunderstanding was en- 
tirely due to the false interpretation 
of the Great Lord’s letter by the Chief 
of the adjoining State. He was un- 
able to say whether this was prompted 
by malice, stupidity, or carelessness. 
That Chief was a man who thought a 
great deal about women, and about not 
much else. He then begged to be al- 
lowed to take his leave, and retired 
with very obvious relief and alacrity. 

There was then an entire absence of 
all reference to the Cattle Shows for a 
couple of months or so. until the rains 
were over, and the time for the first 
Show came round. This was held at 
a distance of seventy miles or so 
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from headquarters, and the Resident 
marched in on the afternoon of the 
day before the date fixed. There were 
absolutely no signs of any preparation 
anywhere along the road by which Bal- 
ruddery rode in. He was very enthu- 
siastic on his project still, but by no 
means at ease in his mind as to what 
might happen, so he resolved to ques- 
tion the Chief immediately. This par- 
ticular ruler was as uxorious as King 
Solomon and lethargic and lackadaisi- 
eal to the last degree. Balruddery 
barely took time to get through the 
usual formal questions and remarks 
before he burst out about the Cattle 
Show, and asked what preparations 
had been made. 

The Chief turned round to his circle 
of ministers and said: “What prepara- 
tions have been made for the Cattle 
Festival?” 

The chief minister replied: “As to the 
Cattle Feast, Our Lord? We noted 
the letters which the Great Lord sent 
to Our Lord, who is the Lord.” 

“You noted them,” fumed Balrud- 
dery, “but what have you done? 
Where are the exhibits? I expected to 
have seen numbers of ponies and bul- 
locks under the trees ready for the 
judges to-morrow.” 

“There are no ponies and bullocks. 
At this season the caravans do not 
travel,” said the Chief, “except those 
of the Chinamen, and they have mostly 
mules.” 

“I fixed this time of year for the 
Show, because the pack bullocks would 
all be at home, and because the plough- 
ing would not yet have begun. It is 
a convenient time for the people, and 
the cattle are all in good condition, be- 
cause of the abundance of grass dur- 
ing the rains. You should have 
warned them all to -be ready,” said 
Balruddery. 

“True, O Lord,” said the Chief, “min- 
isters, tell all the people to be ready 
when the Great Lord comes.” 
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“When I come! That is what I have 
come here for. I want all the animals 
brought here for the Show. I am not 
going round to the villages. Surely 
anyone could understand that, Chief,” 
said Balruddery. “I want them all to 
be ready to-morrow.” 

“There is not now time to get all the 
eattle for to-morrow,” said the Chief. 
“In four, five, or eight days——”’ 

“IT cannot wait so long. I must 
march on the day after to-morrow. 
The Show must be held to-morrow, as 
I told you it would be. Why were not 
my instructions carried out?” 

The Chief looked with an expression 
of profound disapprobation at Balrud- 
dery, who was striding up and down, 
a proceeding which, at an interview, 
is considered very bad manners. 

“We did not know. The Great Lord 
said Government did not want to buy 
ponies and cattle. Did he not issue 
that order, ministers? We do not un- 
derstand why the Great Lord should 
want to inspect the cattle of the peo- 
ple, if he does not want to buy them. 
One can see ponies and cattle at any 
time anywhere. But if the Great 
Lord wishes it, we will have all the 
home circle bestial brought for his in- 
spection to-morrow. It is too far to 
get any from other parts, unless the 
Great Lord will wait——” 

Balruddery sat down again and in- 


terrupted the Chief with some acer- 
bity; “I don’t want to see all the 
beasts. I wanted to see the best, so 


that I might give prizes and encour- 
age the people to get fine animals, and 
rear fine animals. And I particularly 
want to see your bulls and stallions. 
You may bring all of them.” 

“Bulls and stallions!” said the Chief 
vacantly. “I do not think that there 
are any bulls and stallions. Ministers, 


are there any bulls and stallions?” 

“I do not think there are any in the 
capital, O Lord,” said the chief min- 
“They are a great trouble. Ai 


ister. 
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Hsang had a stallion; but Ai Hsang 
has been sent to the gaol of the Great 
Lord in a case of cattle-stealing, by 
the orders of the Lord, who is Our 
Lord, and we do not know what may 
have become of his stallion.” 

“Oh, well, do what you can for to- 
morrow,” said Balruddery. “I am 
convinced that if the people can be 
persuaded to take care of their cattle, 
and to be proud of them when they are 
good animals, both the ponies and the 
eattle of all kinds can be grei:ly im- 
proved. The idea is, no doubt, new to 
you; but you will soon understand, and 
I must ask you to help me to get the 
people, who are not so intelligent, to 
understand. I would specially ask 
you, Chief, to exert yourself to have 
the -best animals sought out and 
brought forward to-morrow. It will 
be a great disapointtment to me if 
this first Show should be a failure.” 

“Carefully note the words of the 
Great Lord, ministers,” said the Chief. 
“He wants to see the best ponies and 
bullocks. See that they are brought 
for his inspection to-morrow.” 

Accordingly, the next day some very 
fair animals were produced, ponies 
and bullocks, and buffaloes; but they 
all proved to be the property of the 
Chief himself, or of one or other of 
his ministers, and there was not a sin- 
gie bull, or cow, or a stallion among 
them. Balruddery .was very much put 
out, and said to the Chief that it was, 
of course, very satisfactory and proper 
that he and his ministers should have 
such fine animals, but that was a thing 
that was to be expected, and what he 
really wanted to encourage was the 
production of fine animals by the com- 
mon people, who would rear them for 
sale, and make a trade of it. For 
that reason he would like to see the 
cows, and especially the bulls and 
stallions. 

“You have seen the best ponies,” said 
the Chief. “When the commonalty 
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have fine ponies, they always present 
them to me as a token of their love. 
As to the cows,” and he sighed in a 
wearied way, “I am sorry I have no 
cows. Why should I keep cows? And 
I have no mares. It is not seemly to 
ride mares. And bulls and stallions 
make a great noise and do much 
damage.” 

“Yes, yes, I quite understand,” said 
Balruddery. “If you have no taste 
for stock-rearing, of course they do not 
interest you. But somebody must rear 
eattle and ponies, and it is most im- 
portant that the stock, and especially 
the sires, should be fine animals. That 
is the reason why I want to give prizes 
so that the people may be encouraged 
to keep fine animals.” 

“Oh, if you want that—well, the 
Palaungs, they breed ponies and sell 
them, and the people in Haileng, they 
breed cattle. But they are poor jungly 
people, and they live far away; and 
they are not in my State most of 
them; but there are some in the north- 
east, two men’s stages distant.” 

“Yes, I know that,” said Balruddery, 
“those were the people I wanted you 
to call in here. I have many States to 
look after, and have not time to go 
there myself. But it is too late to call 
them in now. But there are calves 
and foals here. There must be some 
breeding.” 

The Chief smiled fatuously: ‘Yes, I 
suppose so. ‘The Great Lord is very 
observant. Minister, how comes it 
that there are calves and foals?’ 

“That no one can know, except that 
they come of the might and glory of 
Our Lord, and of the Great Lord,” said 
the chief minister. “No doubt, when 
they are out grazing—or coming back 
from the water—it is a question of 
nature,” and he put his head on one 
side. 

“No, no! Don’t you see? It should 
not be a question of nature and 
chance,” and Balruddery promptly de- 
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livered them a discourse on the impor- 
tance of good sires, and proper selec- 
tion and careful feeding, and so on, 
and wound up by demanding to see 
some of the cows, any cows that could 
be found, and any bull or stallion 
there might be. Some of the Chief's 
following were hurried off, and after a 
time came back with two or three very 
slab-sided cows, and a disreputable- 
looking stallion, not above ten hands 
high, and remarkable no less for his 
untended appearance than for the ab- 
sence of any single good point about 
him. ° 

“The stallion is the stallion of Ai 
Hsang, who is in the gaol of the Great 
Resident,” said the leader of the men, 
“and the cows belong to these poor 
people, who beg that, of your clemency 
and infinite compassion for the lowly 
and dependent, you will not deprive 
them of their property. There is no 
bull that can be heard of.” 

“Well, I’m damned,” said Balruddery 
with cordial emphasis. He had, how- 
ever, been long enough in the Hast to 
know that it was useless to get into a 
rage, so he simply said: “‘Now you see 
what I mean, Chief, only it is the 
wrong way. These cows cannot pos- 
sibly produce good calves, and that 
one, I should think, is past bearing al- 
together, and as for the stallion, he 
ought to be shot. Cannot you see that 
without good sires and good dams, you 
cannot possibly get good calves and 
foals?” 

“Most true, O Lord,” said the Chief. 
“Does the Great Resident command 
that Ai Hsang’s stallion is to be shot?” 

“Oh, good Lord!” said Balruddery. 

He walked off abruptly in a great 
hurry round the bazaar stalls, where 
the Show cattle were tethered, and 
was followed at a sedate pace by the 
Chief and his ministers. They found 
him standing before a fine sorrel geld- 
ing in a more resigned state of mind. 
“That is a fine pony, Chief,” he said. 
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“He ought to be able to gallop with 
those quarters.” 

“I will order him to be sent to the 
Great Lord’s camp,” said the Chief. 
“Whose pony is this?” 

“No, no, I cannot take the pony. It 
is against all rules. We are not al- 
lowed to accept presents. Well, I am 
disappointed that you did not under- 
stand what I wanted, but you will 
know better another time. You are 
now going back to the Palace, I sup- 
pose, Chief?’ he said, and held out his 
hand. 

“But the prizes, your Honor,” said 
the Head Clerk, “they have not yet 
been donated. There is allotment of 
three hundred rupees,” and he added 
in an undertone: “If your Honor does 
not donate prizes, these people will 
think Proclamation was vapid and 
bootless document.” 

“Oh, very well; yes, I suppose so,” 
said Balruddery. So they went round 
again, and prizes were assigned by a 
committee consisting of Balruddery 
himself, the Head Clerk, and two of 
the ministers. Considerable flutter was 
caused by the decision of Balruddery 
in the case of one of the ponies and 
two of the buffaloes as first prize 
beasts. “These cannot win first 
prizes,” said the ministers in great agi- 
tation. “They belong to a clerk, and 
Our Lord, the Chief, has ponies and 
buffaloes entered also. There will be 
great trouble.” Balruddery protested, 
but the Head Clerk sided against him 
on the ground that “that poor devil 
will himself be very sick,” and the 
question was only finally decided by 
declaring a tie and dividing the first 
and second prizes. 

At last it was over, and Balruddery 
was going when the Chief said: “But 
you have awarded no prizes for the 
cows.” 

“Prizes for the cows! These beasts 
are not fit to have calves, and they 
have not a drop of milk in them. Just 
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look at the udder of that beast. You 
ean hardly said Balruddery 
disdainfully. 

“The cows are not good cows. But 
the Great Lord in his Proclamation 
said prizes would be given to cows. 
The poor people will’ be sad,” said the 
Chief. 

“But really—oh well, they may have 
third prizes then, but I cannot give 
anything for the stallion.” 

“No, O Lord, Ai Hsang is in gaol, 
but his wife is a very poor woman, and 
the Great Lord is very compassionate.” 

“Well, I'll give her five rupees my- 
self, but I will not give a prize to that 
wretched beast. It ought never to 
have been allowed to live.” 

Balruddery went off by no means 
soothed by the chorus of the Chief and 
the ministers declaring that the Cattle 
Festival had been a great event, and 


see it,” 


that the generosity of the Great 
Lord was only equalled by his 
discrimination. 


When he got to his tent he sent for 
the Head Clerk, and told him to write 
privately to the next State, Maohu, 
where the second Cattle Show was to 
be held, telling the officials what was 
really wanted. “They don’t under- 
stand these proclamations, or won’t 
read them, I suppose. Tell them in 
quite simple language that I want 
really good beasts, you know; not the 
first animals picked up in the road; 
and I want to havebeasts entered by 
the people, not by the Chief and the 
ministers of the State, and mind, they 
must be good animals, something 
worth looking at. There ought to be 
good beasts in Maohu. There are fine 
pasture grounds everywhere in the 
State.” 

“Yes, your Honor,” said the Head 
Clerk, “I will tell them your Honor 
wants truly notable, not vulgar, com- 
mon animals, The people are very 
ignorant people, but I will order them 
to bring choiced things.” 
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Maohu was about ten easy marches 
off, and in little over a fortnight Bal- 
ruddery got there, having halted a day 
or two at important local centres. The 
Chief met him some distance out, and 
was evidently very proud of the prepa- 
rations he had made for the Show. He 
would give no particulars, but inti- 
mated that he had some confidence 
that the Great Lord would have no rea- 
son to complain. The display was to 
begin early the following morning, in a 
big open space near the bazaar. 

Balruddery accordingly went 
from his camp early the next day. The 
first thing he saw was a large bear 
in a cage. In the next stall were a 
number of monkeys. Then there was 
a buffalo-calf with two bodies and one 
head, several dogs with varying num- 
bers of tails up to five, and a whole 
litter with no tails at all; a variety of 
beasts with any number of legs except 
the proper number, and a new-born 
ealf with none whatsoever. Then 
came great numbers of bear-cubs, two 
white and a 
a few 


over 


or three sloths, a crow 
white minah, some porcupines, 
tame sambhur, and a long string of 
similar monstrosities, or curiosities, 
ending up with three men who had 
been clawed by bears, two of them 
with one side of the face gone, and 
one with practically nothing left of the 
mask except an eye and a portion of 
the forehead skin above it. 

By the time Balruddery -had got 
round the square in which this show 
Was arranged, the Chief came hurry- 
ing up with his retinue behind him, 
He apologized profusely to Balruddery 
for not having been on the ground to 
receive him, and said he had punished 
the official attached to the Resident's 
camp for not giving him timely notice. 
He then went on: “I am sorry the 
Great Lord should have had to inspect 
the Show by himself, but there is prob- 
ably one specimen which the Great 
Lord has not seen,” and he conducted 
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him to a small shed closed in all round, 
the door of which he threw open. One 
of his followers then led out an albino 
woman, as devoid of clothing as any 
of the animals, vétue du climat. 

“Ah, yes, very curious! You 
quite a unique collection here, Chief. 
I never heard of an albino Shan be- 
fore,” Balruddery, considerably 
taken aback. “Most singular. I should 
not have thought you could have got 
together so many singularities in your 
State, though of course it is far from 
being a small one!” 

“Oh, are not all from my 
State,” said the Chief complacently. 
“They have been collected from many 
other States. The albino woman and 
the sloth-bears only came last night, 
for example, after the arrival of the 
Great Lord in our capital.” 

“Indeed! I am sorry that you should 
have been to so much trouble,” said 
Balruddery, scanning the Chief nar- 
rowly with sudden misgiving. 

They walked up the line again, and 


have 


said 


these 


the Chief pointed out the various 
freaks and natural history specimens 
with much pride. When they had 
come to the farther end, Balruddery 


said: “It is certainly a most singular 
collection, not at all what one would 
expect to see. And now, Chief, we will 
go and judge the ponies and cattle, if 
it is convenient to you.” 

“The ponies and cattle! What ponies 
and cattle would the Great Lord like to 
see?” asked the Chief. 

The painful suspicion which had 
been gradually arising in Balruddery’s 
mind suddenly took form, and he 
gasped: “You don’t mean to say this is 
your idea of a Cattle Show?’ 

“IT am sorry if there is anything 
wanting,” said the Chief. “I did ex- 
pect to have some bamboo rats, but 
they are such desperately fierce little 
beasts, and they can gnaw their way 
out of anything. The later letter in 
which the Great Lord signified his de- 
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sire not to see merely ordinary ani- 
mals, came on the third waxing of the 
moon only. Since then I have done 
my best to secure all that I could hear 
of that was different from the ordinary 
and commonplace. The time, unfortu- 
nately, was very short. Still, I have 
been lucky enough to secure all that 
I have been able to get tidings of—ex- 
cept the bamboo rats. Unhappily, I 
have not been able to get the bamboo 
rats.” 

Balruddery was past speaking. The 
Chief was an old man of most courtly 
manners and measured speech, and it 
Was very evident that he was not only 
perfectly sincere in what he had done 
but was also just a little hurt that the 
Resident should seem to appreciate his 
exertions so little. There was a deadly 
silence for some minutes, and then Bal- 
ruddery hurriedly said that he was 
much obliged to the Chief for what he 
had done, but that there had been a 
slight mistake, and that he would ex- 
plain his views on another occasion, 
Meanwhile, the sun was getting high, 
and he would hurry back to his camp. 

“You have made a fine mess of this 


Cattle Show,” he said to the Head 
Clerk the next time he saw him. “There 
Was not a single pony or bullock 


there, nothing but absurd, heathenish 
abortions.” 

“Your Honor, there is old man’s say- 
ing that the pen can carry words a 
thousand miles, but there must be un- 
derstanding. It is no use sing songs 
to deaf men, or take lute for delight- 
ment of oxen. I have several times 
boldened myself to address myself to 
your Honor expressing confident belief 
and profound conviction that these 
peoples are ignorant stupidities. In 
continuation I now venture to repeat 
former statement with humble submis- 
sion and due reverence for your Hon- 
or’s superior judgment and _ benev- 
olent convictions. Moreover, these peo- 


ples are debauched and timorous on 
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account of former Burmese Govern- 
ment, which never give prizes and al- 
ways take everything. Therefore they 
do not trust to your Honor’s benevo- 
lence and magnificent clemency.” 

“Well, I suppose it is no use to go on 
with these Cattle Shows,” said Bal- 
ruddery dejectedly. “We had better 
write to Hutété and tell him there will 
be no Show, and that all orders are 
countermanded.” 

“If your Honor will convey sanction, 
I will write letter and explain system 
clearly. The Hutété Chief has visited 
Rangoon many times and makes plenty 
trade. He will understand if I suggest 
meaningly.” 

“Oh, very well. And, mind, I am 
not going to waste more money on giv- 
ing prizes to the Chief and his minis- 
ters, and I positively will not have an- 
other Dime Museum—I mean to say, 
I don’t want a collection of monstrosi- 
ties and wild beasts. You quite 
understand ?” 

“Precisely,” 
“T will arrange to your 
satisfaction.” 

The third Cattle Show was not held 
for over a month, and the Resident’s 
party zigzagged about visiting various 
important places and gradually came 
towards Hutété. As they got to the 
frontiers of that State, they came upon 
parties of men with ponies and bul- 
locks, and even some with buffaloes, 
all of them fine animals. These were 
always drawn to the side of the bridle- 
path to let the Resident’s party pass, 
so it did not strike Balruddery till 
afterwards that they were all going 
the other way, away from Hutété in- 
stead of towards it. He only noticed 
that the animals were on the move, 
and assumed that they were all bound 
for the Cattle Show. He knew the 
vernacular well enough, but he had 
long ago resigned himself to the fact 
that it was no use addressing country 
folks, whom he had not met before, in 


said the Head Clerk, 
Honor’s 
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their own language. Like the majority 
of the Chinese and Indo-Chinese races 
the hillmen have an unalterable belief 
that it is quite impossible that they 
should understand what a white man 
says to them, and accordingly they 
simply do not listen, and say they do 
not understand any tongue but their 
own. Just after he had passed his 
qualifying examination in the dialects, 
this had roused Balruddery to ego- 
tistical fury, but he had now got worn 
in to it. 

“I think it is going to be all right 
this time,” he said to the Head Clerk. 

“Undoubtedly, your Honor,” said that 
worthy. “I instructed the Chief that 
he must make no stupid humbug, but 
to have truly edifying, regulation Fes- 
tival, and no mistake.” 

When they reached Hutété it was 
quite clear that the number of beasts 
was far beyond the number ordinarily 
in the town. Everywhere there was 
to be heard the clear-the-throat sort of 
grunting bark which does duty with 
Indo-Chinese cattle for lowing, the doll- 
like squeak which is all the buffalo can 
compass in the way of bellowing, and 
the squeals of ponies, resenting the 
presence of other ponies they were not 
acquainted with. 

Balruddery complimented the Chief 
on the enterprise and discernment of 
his people, who had so completely real- 
ized the advantages which would re- 
sult from the comparison and competi- 
tion of animals. 

The Chief replied: ““‘They do as they 
are bid. I issued orders to all the 
headmen of districts and circles that 
cattle and ponies must be brought in 
for your honorable and critical inspec- 
tion. How could they dare to disobey?” 

This was not quite the procedure 
which Balruddery had wanted, but he 
thought that anything was better than 
the failures he had had so far, and 
hoped that when confidence in his in- 
tentions was established, the idea 
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would catch on in future years. He 
therefore changed the subject and 
talked of the crops and the weather, 
and of various diseases, human and 
animal. 

The next day there was no doubt 
whatever about the number of entries. 
There were scores and scores of them, 
all arranged according to the villages 
and districts they came from. They 
were, however, a singularly poor lot, 
mostly old and worn-out animals, bony 
with age, or listless with hard work. 
Among such a sorry gathering, it was 
almost impossible to decide which was 
the best, in fact it was very soon clear 
that the only way to arrive at any de- 
cision was to begin by eliminating the 
hopelessly bad. But when Balruddery 
tried to bring together those that were 
left in, the agitation of the owners was 
very apparent, and after a time one of 
the ministers said that the poor people 
would prefer that the decision should 
be made by circles and not by a proc- 
ess of selection over all. 

“But how am I to decide which is to 
get the prize if I don’t see them to 
gether? They are all equally poor: I 
never saw such a pitiful lot. And yet 
I saw heaps of fine cattle on the way 
here. What has become of them all? 
I cannot understand it,” said Balrud- 
dery, looking dejectedly about him. 

“If the Great Lord is really anxious 
to see fine beasts it is easily done,” 
said the minister confidentially; “we 
can make a careful selection of them 
and send them in to the Residency. It 
will take us a month or two perhaps, 
but we can easily get beasts that will 
satisfy you.” 

“But can’t you see that that would 
not be the same?” said Balruddery 
wearily. “I want to stir up a spirit of 
emulation among the people, and to let 
them see for themselves that there is 
justice for all, and that the best beasts 
get the prize, no matter whom they 
belong to.” 
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“It is very good,” said the minister; 
“the Great Lord is very generous, and 
we are sorry that he is not satisfied. 
Some of these people have come many 
miles, from the most distant parts of 
the State.” 

“Yes, yes; so I see, but it was hardly 
worth while coming with these beasts,” 
and Balruddery turned away impa- 
tiently. He was quite clear in his own 


mind that there was not a solitary 
beast that deserved a prize. In fact, 


by far the greater number had been 
summarily and contumeliously re- 
jected. After hours of patient inspec- 
tion and reinspection, he was able, 
much against the grain, to award a 
series of prizes, and he then delivered 
a long speech on the subject of stock- 
breeding and the best way of improv- 
ing the race, to which the gathering 
listened with the utmost outward re- 
spect, but with eyes and mouth open, 
and an absolute vacancy of intelligence. 

He had, however, held a Cattle Show 
at last. It was not till a fortnight 
afterwards that he discovered by acci- 
dent that the Chief had ordered ten 
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head of cattle and buffaloes from every 
village, and ten ponies from every dis- 
trict, to be sent in for the Resident’s 
inspection. The villagers with one ac- 
cord had sent in their worst beasts, and 
the more prudent of them had simul- 
taneously sent all their best animals 
over the borders of the State so as to 
be “out of harm’s way.” 

This was the final blow. Balruddery 
decided that Cattle Shows were prema- 
ture in the Hill States, and that they 
could not be held with any advantage 
until the people were much more ac- 
customed to British ways. It was, 
therefore, with a feeling almost of sat- 
isfaction that he was able to announce 
that the fourth Show would not be 
held owing to an outbreak of rinder- 
pest and anthrax. 

For years it was a sure means of ir- 
ritating Balruddery to refer to Cattle 
Shows at all, and the insinuation, 
sometimes made, that it was his third 
Cattle Show which had spread cattle 
disease throughout the States moved 
him to violence. 





LIFE’S LITTLE DIFFICULTIES. 
UNCLE JOSEPH AND THE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


Mrs. Winter to her Uncle, Mr. 


Lammiman., 
December 11. 

My dear Uncle,—We are so very glad 
to hear that you can once again spend 
Christmas Day with us, and the chil- 
dren are all agog with excitement and 
pleasure. And that reminds me that 
the dear things are very busy in de- 
vising some joint present to give you, 
and it would be, I think, a good thing 
if I could hint to them (of course no 
more than a hint) the direction their 
effort should take. To get presents 
that one does not want can be so em- 


barrassing, and I am sure you would 
rather have one good one than many 
trifling ones. So if you could send me 
a suggestion I should be so grateful. 
Your affectionate niece, 
Annie Winter. 


Mr. Lammiman to his Niece, Mrs. Winter. 


December 12. 
Dear Annie,—Your letter of the 11th 
to hand; but why you say you are glad 
I am coming to see you “once again” 
I do not understand “Again” would 


have been sufficient; by adding “once” 
you seem to have made up your mind 




















that this is my last year of life. Let 
me tell you that it is not, so please rest 
easy on that score. As for a present, 
I want nothing on earth but a new 
digestion, and I don’t suppose your 
children can give me that; quite the 
reverse. Let them save their money in 
their money boxes. 
Yours truly, 
Joseph Lammiman. 


Vrs. Winter to Mr. Lammiman., 


December 13. 

My dear Uncle,—You have entirely 
misunderstood my letter. I did not say 
“once again” with the meaning that 
you think, but merely as a way of 
showing my appreciation of yet an- 
other visit from you. I hope you will 
continue to spend Christmas with us 
for twenty years at least. 

On thinking over your letter I have 
decided that perhaps it will be best 
for the children to give you each some 
little article that will be useful through 
the year to come. 

Anticipating your visit with the 
keenest pleasure, believe me, 

Your affectionate niece, 
Annie Winter. 


Vr. Lammiman to Mrs. Winter. 
December 14. 

Dear Annie,—Your letter of the 13th 
to hand. Why you should want me to 
die at the age of seventy-eight I can- 
not imagine; but by wishing to termi- 
nate my visits to you in twenty years’ 
time, you force me to the belief that 
that is what you desire. Where am I 
to go for my Christmas in 1926? My 
father (your great uncle) lived to be 
ninety-three, and his mother was 
ninety-six before him. Your great aunt 
Wilkins is eighty-five next week, and, 
as you know, I am said to resemble 
her in constitution very closely. AS 
for the presents, I desire to accept 
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nothing, as I thought I said in my last 
letter; but women, I have noticed, are 
bad letter-readers. Of useful articles 
I have myriads that I never use. At 
this moment, by just looking round 
this one room, I can see five calendars, 
none of them brought up to date, two 
pen-wipers (although I always use the 
under-part of my sleeve), and five ash- 
trays and four paper-weights. where 
one of each would do. 
Yours truly, 
Joseph Lammiman, 


Mrs. Winter to Mr. Lammiman. 
December 15. 
My dear Uncle,—I am so sorry that I 
used that unfortunate phrase twenty 
years. I did not mean twenty as 
twenty, but a very long space of time. 
Nothing was further from my thoughts 
than to put any period to your valu- 
able life, and I am most distressed to 
have distressed you. 
Your affectionate niece, 
Annie Winter. 


Vrs. Winter to Mrs. Bulstrode, Mr. 
Lammiman’s Housekeeper. 
(Private.) 

December 15. 
Dear Mrs. Bulstrode——You would be 
doing me a great kindness if you could 
tell me of something which my uncle 
would like to receive for a Christmas 
present. I have asked him and he has 
said he wants nothing; but everyone 
wants something, and the children very 
much want to give him a nice present. 

Yours sincerely, 
Annie Winter. 


Mrs. Bulstrode to Mrs. Winter. 
December 16, 
Dear Mrs. Winter,—Mr. Lammiman is 
so quick to supply any needs he may 
have that I hardly know what to say. 
Last week he wanted a new tooth 
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brush, but he has since bought one. 
He also bought some socks. A silk 
handkerchief for his neck would be a 
nice thing, but he has several. I am 
Yours faithfully, 
Emma Bulstrode. 


Mr. Lammiman to Mrs. Winter. 
December 27. 


Dear Annie,—Thank you for your hos- 
pitality. Now that I have had an- 
other opportunity of seeing your chil- 
dren, my great-nephews and nieces, I 
think you ought to know what changes 
I observe to have taken place in them 
during the year. Arthur I found inat- 
tentive to the comforts of others, and 
very arrogant. Cecil has a bad habit 
of giggling which ought to be checked. 
Little Ernest may develop well, but 
he requires a strong hand. Margaret 
seemed to me unfortunately wilful, and 
I heard her whimpering a good deal in 
the early morning; while Bertha has 
acquired an assurance which cannot 
be too much deplored in one so young. 
As a whole they seemed to me to lack 

Punch. 


thoughtfulness. For example, it fre- 
quently happened that on entering the 
room I found them occupying the most 
eomfortable chairs, and there was no 
alacrity in springing up to offer them 
to me, and although it was Christmas, 
the season of generosity and goodwill, 
they had neither made nor purchased 
any little gift for me, to whom they 
owe so much (to say nothing of the 
turkey), and who always has had their 
welfare at heart, as, indeed, this long 
and irksome letter testifies. 

I know that you are not in a position 
to have the best tuition for them, and 
that you sadly miss poor George, but 
at the same time I must not neglect 
my duty of saying that for some of 
these shortcomings I[ hold you to 
blame. You, at any rate, being their 
mother, might have suggested that 
some little present to their uncle would 
have been fitting. 

I am, my dear Annie, with best 
wishes for the New Year, 

Yours truly, 


Joseph Lammiman. 





THE NEW PRIME MINISTER. 


We are extremely glad that Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman has taken 
office. We argued from the first, as 
our readers are aware, dissenting from 
the general body of Liberal newspa- 
pers, that this course was at once prob- 
able and advisable. We are well 
aware that the Unionist Party or some 
of its members are congratulating their 
leader on another brilliant manceuvre. 
Mr. Balfour is welcome to as many 
congratulations on that score as he 
cares to have. If anyone had to write 
the epitaph of his Government he 
would trace a good many of its misfor- 
tunes to the brilliant manceuvres for 
which Mr. Balfour is famous. The 


country is sick of them and the party 
has nearly died of them. If it recov- 
ers it will owe its recovery to very 
different treatment. But whether Mr. 
Balfour has added another to his fine 
record of manceuvres or not, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman has, we are con- 
vinced, done absolutely the right thing 
in lending himself, as some would say, 
to that manceuvre, or, as we should 
prefer to say, in taking advantage of 
it. The plain man does not appreciate 
the finesse of Parliamentary tactics or 
the dodging for position. All he sees is 
that Mr. Balfour has confessed that 
he cannot nurse and sustain the last 
flicker of life in his Government for 
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three brief weeks, and that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman is prepared to 
form a Government before dissolving 
in spite of the inconveniences which 
are unquestioned and the risks which 
are suspected, in order to let the coun- 
try pronounce between parties at the 
earliest opportunity and to save as 
much as is possible of the next Session 
of Parliament. Mr. Balfour’s humili- 
ation is not concealed, and, on the other 
hand, the readiness of the Liberal 
Leader to put up with certain incon- 
veniences in the public interest is plain 
to everybody. “If public men have no 
virtues,” said Junius, “let us use their 
vices.” If Mr. Balfour’s care for con- 
stitutional practice would not allow 
the country an election when it wanted 
one, the Liberal Leader did right in 
using his passion for brilliant manceu- 
vres as a means of obtaining one. For 
our part, the discussion about the rela- 
tive advantages of the situation leaves 
us sceptical of the good judgment 
of Mr. Balfour’s decision. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman is not likely to 
suffer from the public comparison of 
his Ministry with the ambitious medi- 
ocrities who were Mr. Balfour’s pliant 
colleagues. Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
will not look a greater man for being 
put side by side with Mr. Asquith nor 
will Mr. Lyttelton become a sage be- 
cause Mr. Morley steps into office. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman has done 
the straightforward and spirited thing 
in accepting office. His action is char- 
acteristic, and we certainly think it is 
wise. 

The parts, indeed, which the two 
Prime Ministers have occupied in these 
transactions are singularly characteris- 
tic of their careers. Mr. Balfour likes 
to do a thing by some oblique method. 
We are sure it must be his natural in- 
stinct to leave his house by the pantry 
window in order to be able to maintain 
a magnificent equivocation if he should 
happen to be asked whether he had 


been out of doors. Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, cautious and shrewd 
as his Scotch nature is, is above all 
things a straightforward and direct 
politician. It is not by art or strata- 
gem but by the sheer power of the in- 
tegrity and bravery of his character 
that he has won the honor which is his 
to-day. He has not been made Prime 
Minister by relations, by Society, by 
his skill in studying and gratifying the 
tastes of the hour, or by his vigilant 
eare to follow the party he professed 
to lead. He has never pursued his 
own self-advancement. There is no- 
body who would deny that he is a 
scrupulous and singularly disinterested 
man. In all the disagreeable circum- 
stances through which he has led his 
party, there has been nothing which 
did so much to sustain his position in 
the party as the universal knowledge 
that he would scorn to scramble for 
place, and that whatever he did was 
done from public and not from private 
motives. If a man has little ambition 
in politics he is in some danger of 
treating politics with levity, and he is 
apt to become a clever trifler rather 
than a serious politician. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman is a man in 
whom ambition is an inconspicuous 
quality. The leadership of the party 
came to him unsought. It was known 
that he was content enough with a 
less eminent and a less arduous posi- 
tion. But if he owes little to the stim- 
ulus of ambition, he has never fallen 
into the error of treating politics as if 
they were meant to be merely the 
amusement of rich and idle men. He 
has kept before him a high and ex- 
acting ideal of public life and its re- 
sponsibilities, and it is just because 
he has lived in that spirit that he has 
saved his party from the demoraliza- 
tions and vices that party government 
breeds. For the new Prime Minister’s 
sense of party has been very different 
from that which animates Mr. Balfour. 
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He has understood by party not a mis- 
cellaneous collection of interests, to be 
maintained by any means, and at any 
cost to public causes or the spirit of 
truth, but a set of men united in the 
defence of common principles. Under 
his leadership the party has not lost 
its identity, its continuity, its inspira- 
tions, or its grasp of the great purposes 
without which a party degenerates into 
a faction. 

The task which has confronted Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman the last six 
years needed two qualities more than 
any others: courage and conviction. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman had both. 
His masculine belief in freedom had 
not been undermined by the bad in- 
fluences that had worked so much mis- 
chief in many quarters. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman once called him- 
self an Old Englander, meaning by 
that term that he belonged to those 
Liberals who believed in self-govern- 
ment. The England of his fancy had 
no quarrel with freedom. This spirit 
governed his attitude to the Boer War. 
From the first he condemned the tem- 
per and aims of the ascendancy party, 
the party which, led by Lord Milner, 
sought to rule both our colonists and 
our neighbors by the methods of that 
Prussian school in which British Im- 
perialism learnt its manners and 
its language. Against that doctrine 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman main- 
tained an unfaltering protest, and he 
has seen its gradual disintegration. 
There was no ambiguity about Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s position, 
though Mr, Chamberlain tried, by pre- 
senting two grotesque alternatives, as 
if they exhausted the possible atti- 
tudes, to convict him of hesitation. He 
condemned the policy that provoked 
the war; he accepted annexation 
(wrongly as we think), in common with 
the majority of Liberals, as the least 
desperate issue to a dreadful predica- 
ment; he opposed everything that in- 


clined to the brutalities of power, and 
more than any living man he arrested 
the worst evils that marked our war 
and policy. There are some men to 
whom unpopularity is a not uncon- 
genial tonic. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, urbane, courteous, almost 
retiring, had by nature no more fancy 
for abuse than he had for fame. But 
he had to make himself one of the best 
hated men of his day. It is curious 
that at this moment the most abused 
man in each party has emerged with 
the highest reputation—Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and Lord Lans- 
downe. Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman has braved calumny and 
vituperation, not, as some _ curious 
persodns supposed, because he thought 
that either he or his party had 
some advantage to gain from doing 
and saying unpopular things, but be- 
cause he felt it would be treason to 
his country to keep silence. The 
speech which made the Government re- 
form the camps will be remembered in 
history as the bravest act of patriotism 
in our time, and it is no small gain to 
the country that the man who carried 
the flag of English chivalry through 
that hissing crossfire of slanders should 
have lived to become Prime Minister 
and to receive the highest honors Eng- 
lish politics can bestow. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has 
another great advantage from a demo- 
cratic point of view. He is outside 
that smart intellectual society round 
which a great deal of English politics 
centres. As Mr. Sidney Low has 
pointed out, aristocratic Government 
has become more then ever, as Bagehot 
would have said, “a form of thought” 
in English politics. We hope this 
régime is about to break up and that 
the government of the country will 
pass into a larger custody. No man 
could better mark that transition than 
the new Prime Minister, who has kept 
aloof from all the enervating influences 




















of English social life. His record as a 
Liberal shows that he will serve the 
country with a consistent public spirit 
and an unflinching respect for freedom. 
His record as a Minister shows that he 
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will serve it with tact, ability, and a 
fine disregard for those social super- 
stitions that have governed the mind 
of his predecessor. 





THE UNEXPECTEDNESS OF EVENTS. 


There has been in recent years a 
quality of unexpectedness in foreign 
affairs which, at a moment when lead- 
ers everywhere are obviously trying to 
mark time, is worthy of general notice. 
Until they perceive it, observers, how- 
ever cautious, are apt to find their 
judgments perplexed, and that forward 
view which all of us involuntarily take 
to seem unreasonably ill-founded. No 
one, for instance, quite expected the 
result of the Russo-Japanese War. A 
few men, generally statesmen or sol- 
diers, were more or less aware of the 
fighting strength of Japan; but even 
they, we believe, expected a kind of 
stalemate arising from the reluctance 
ef both Powers to go on spending with- 
out a decisive result. At least one 
half of them looked forward, when 
they tried to forecast, to some mani- 
festation of the gigantic, though tor- 
pid, strength of China, and a conse- 
quent alteration in the main condi- 
tions of the game. No one expected, 
we think, that Japan would be so en- 
tirely victorious, both by sea and land, 
as to wake up all the latent elements 
of revolution in Russia, and render the 
whole European prospect for the fu- 
ture doubtful or obscure. Later on 
very few, scarcely any, guessed at the 
absence of fury, the marvellous self- 
control, of the Japanese statesmen and 
ruling classes, which enabled the Gov- 
ernment to make a sensible peace by 
giving up the one clause in the terms 
upon which the hearts of the majority 
of the Japanese people—and probably 
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of the soldiers, who expected a great 
donative—were strongly set. When 
peace had been declared, hardly any 
one looked for the next event, the em- 
phasizing of the entente between 
France and Great Britain—that is, in 
fact, between France and Great Brit- 
ain and Japan—which woke the Ger- 
man Emperor out of a dream, and at 
all events seemed to make peace om 
the Continent secure. And then the 
revolution in Russia. All who discuss 
that now say they expected that; but. 
what they did expect was an émeute, 
or at least partial mutiny, among the 
defeated soldiery. They never expected 
mutiny among the sailors, followed by 
a rising, chiefly though not wholly pas- 
sive, among the intelligent and the ar- 
tisans before they had made an alliance 
with the peasantry, who in Russia con- 
stitute the most weighty division of 
the “people.” And then, te take a 
smaller illustration of our thesis— 
smaller, that is, because the result is 
not yet clearly visible—look at the “Aus- 
trian trouble.” Every one competent 
to form an opinion expected that the 
passing of the Emperor Francis Jo 
seph would be the signal for dangerous 
dislocations within the Austrian Em- 
pire; but who expected that they would 
come while that astute diplomatist, 
taught by half-a-century of defeat and 
success, still held the helm, and held 
it, too, with a hand that did not 
quiver; that, in fact, the three great 
races under his sceptre—Magyar, Slav, 
and German—would draw apart and 
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almost threaten, it may soon be really 
threaten, hostilities with each other; 
that German “Austrians” would be 
talking of “our higher civilization,” and 
Slavic “Austrians” of “our larger num- 
bers,” and Magyar “Austrians” of “our 
historic rights,”—all° of them good 
pleas, though separation with an ag- 
grandized Germany on one side, and 
Russia in revolution on the other, 
would be a risk it were madness to 
incur? , 

And then look at this Scandinavian 
rupture. Every one knew that there 
were jealousies between Sweden and 
Norway; but did any one expect that 
the magazine would suddenly explode, 
or still less that, exploding, it would 
do no immediate mischief, as it might 
have done in a dozen different ways? 
Can any one recall an instance of na- 
tions so bitter, yet so reasonable, of 
a Huropean arrangement broken up 
without bloodshed; and this at a time 
when the nations, so far from being 
exhausted, were armed to the teeth 
both with panoply and alliances which 
look in certain events to war? It is 
easy to say, as everybody is saying, 
that Norsemen are among the most 
‘sensible of mankind, and that the 
Danish dynasty, like the Coburg dy- 
nasty, is always ready for another 
throne; but is that the whole truth? 


Are ahy men fiercer than the North- 


men, or more divided as to the in- 
stincts which make men Monarchists 
or Republicans? ‘The Norwegians are 
Republicans in social tone, and the 
Swedes aristocrats; yet the Norwegians 
have re-established Monarchy during a 
revolution, and the Swedes have par- 
doned a secession which must have 
galled the pride of every Swedish no- 
ble to the very bone; while the Swed- 
ish King, a Bernadotte, has treated the 
affront put upon him—an affront which 
would have driven some Princes half 
mad—with the calm dignity of a Haps- 
burg, who in his secret mind consid- 


ers that any affront to him proves the 
boorishness of the person who affronts. 
We would ask any statesman in Eu- 
rope whether three years ago he would 
have considered it possible that such a 
pulverization of the arrangements of 
1814 could be accomplished without 
bloodshed,—that is, without at least a 
fierce guerilla war in the range which 
separates Norway from Sweden, and 
about which both nations have legends 
of strife for every acre. 

We shall be asked what we expect 
from pointing out the unexpectedness 
of events, which, if they are unex- 
pected, or so far as they are unex- 
pected, cannot be prevented. We 
answer that it is well to recognize any 
marked sign of the times, because such 
recognition makes men cooler, less lia- 
ble to panic, and, above all things, less 
liable to grow angry. It is ‘not the 
Kings who are in violent motion just 
now, but the peoples; and it is as rea- 
sonable—or shall we say as wise?—to 
be angry with the floods: The crowds 
are rushing as they will rush some- 
times—else whence the word “stam- 
pede” ?—and the true policy is to let 
them rush until both they and the 
watchers can discern a little the object 
of the rushing. There may be a ne- 
cessity occasionally for bullets—we 
have little belief in non-resistance as 
a permanent working faith—but to 
pour in bullets before we see clearly 
what is toward is bloodthirsty folly. 
The bullets have their value, and we 
should always be armed; but we 
should keep the reason without Which 
the bullets will all be wasted. There 
are always cycles in human affairs, 
and just now,.if we read things rightly, 
the cycle is one of unexpected events. 
There is no source of strength in such 
times so valuable as calm, or so nec- 
essary to enable rulers te turn the 
stampede aside. English statesmen 
waited quietly, as we regret to say the 
English public did not, through the 
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The Miser 


Dogger Bank incident; and to-day are 
we the stronger or the weaker for that 
waiting? We might, as so many reck- 
less men desired, have destroyed the 
Russian Fleet, and so have brought the 
Russian Army to India before we were 
ready; but we did not, and the Rus- 
sian Fleet passed out of existence 
The Spectator. 
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without our help and without the In- 
dian frontier being even menaced. The 
world has grown so complex that the 
ablest cannot foresee, and the truest 
policy is to cultivate the calm which 
makes readiness. for action doubly 
effective. 





THE MISER IN 


“Self-love and self-interest,” says 
Balzac—who has drawn probably the 
most finished picture of a miser im 
all literature—“are the only motives to 
action in which a miser believes, and 
these are both manifestations of ego- 
ism. Hence, perhaps, the prodigious 
interest which a miser excites when 
cleverly put upon the stage.” Balzac’s 
inference is ungenerous; the miser does 
not stir his audience more than does 
the prodigal, and a high-minded hero 
moves them more than either. Nor 
are misers the only people who believe 
exclusively in self-regarding motives. 
Aristotle held avarice to be more natu- 
ral to mankind than prodigality, “for 
men are fonder of keeping than of 
giving.” Possibly; but to be miserly 
is not the same as to be a miser. Sir 
Pitt Crawley was miserly, who wran- 
gled with old Tinker over “the farden,” 
but he had pursuits which forbade in- 
variable saving; the genuine miser 
subordinates all other ends to his rul- 
ing passion. The miser is the narrow- 
est of all human types, yet not the 
easiest to portray. He is something 
of a monster, a curiosity, and therein 
lies his attraction, not in that appeal 
to our egoistic feelings where Balzac 
finds it. 

Charles Lamb contended that the art 
of being a miser had decayed since the 
discovery of banking. Facts do not 
bear him out, yet the vice was doubt- 
less more prevalent when men habit- 
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ually stored their “good red gold” in 
a pot and kept it buried, for safety, 
in the back garden. ‘There was the 
miser’s true delight, to get up at mid- 
night, when the house slept, unearth 
his store and eount over his coins, lov- 
ingly and with deliberation. The 
miser is, of course, of no one race or 
clime: but there is evidence to show 
that niggardliness was particularly 
common in the Latin stock, and has 
descended to at least one modern race, 
in whose country Latin influence pre- 
vailed and in whose veins is a tine- 
ture of Roman blood. There is a 
curious passage in Vergil, the real 
drift of which seems to have been 
overlooked. The poet is speaking of 
the dwellers in Tartarus, and amongst 
them he enumerates those 


qui divitiis soli incubuere repertis, 
Nec partem posuere suis, quae maruma 
turba est— 


“who brooded in solitude over treasure- 
trove, nor spared a portion for their 
families; and these be a very great com- 
pany.” Truly, a very great company, 
for more treasures are hidden than are 
found, and yet how numerous were the 
finders! And the hiders, who from 
misadventure, lapse of memory or 
death were unable to reclaim their 
own, must obviously have been more 
numerous still. It was a common 
failing, then, this avarice: and its 
classical type is Buclio, the character 
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who gives his name to one of the 
comedies of Plautus. Euclio’s conduct 
is all that one would expect of a miser, 
except in just one incident—that in 
which he slays his own rooster be- 
cause that innocent fowl, by scratch- 
ing at the soi! where the crock of gold 
was hidden, seems to be betraying his 
master’s secret. How Euclio must 
have tormented himself, when he 
cooled down! If it was not killing the 
goose that laid the golden eggs, it was 
a step in that direction. 

Euclio is excellent: but he must 
yield the palm to Moliére’s miser. 
Moliére was certainly indebted to the 
elder writer. For instance, there is 
in each play a scene in which the 
young scapegrace tries to give the 
miser to understand that he has stolen 
his daughter’s affections, and the two 
fall to cross-purposes, because the 
miser is thinking of his gold, not of 
his daughter. But Moliére did not 
need to go back to Roman times for 
examples of niggardliness. “There are 
people,” wrote La Bruyére, “who are 
badly housed, badly dressed and worse 
fed: who expose themselves to all 
weathers, rob themselves of society, 
and pass their days in solitude; whose 
minds are in constant apprehension; 
whose life is a continual penance, and 
who have thus found the secret of go- 
ing to their grave by the most painful 
road: these people are misers.” It can 
hardly be doubted that some of these 
persons had come under Moliére’s ob- 
servation: he must have marked the 
calamitous effect of this vice upon its 
victims and upon those with whom 
they came in contact. And so he wrote 
“L’Avare,” and his Harpagon is the 
most convincing portrait of a miser, 
pure and simple, ever given to the 
stage. Consider that agony of Harpa- 
gon, which inspires repulsion, yet 
something like pity too, when he finds 
his money has been stolen. It is an 
outburst of extreme affliction, however 


inadequate and unworthy the cause. 
You cannot laugh at it, for misery is 
never laughable: you draw a breath of 
relief when the tremendous tirade 
comes to an end, closed only by the 
speaker’s exhaustion. “I'll have every 
one hung for this: and if I don’t find 
my money—lI’ll hang myself too!” 
We need not suppose the picture 
overdrawn. Thrift is pre-eminently a 
French virtue, and thrift may easily 
degenerate into niggardliness. Our 
English misers have commonly been 
solitaires, and it is difficult to find a 
place for a solitary in the drama. If 
it be asked, who is the English Harpa- 
gon, the answer is, there is none. 
There is Ben Jonson’s Volpone, an un- 
scrupulous hunter after gold; but then 
he does not love it for itself, as Harpa- 
gon does, but for the luxuries it can 
purchase. Volpone is so unsympa- 
thetic a character that there is no rea- 
son. to regret his having quitted “the 
loathed stage,” as Ben exhorted him- 
self to do. There is Shylock, too. 
Certainly he was miserly. “I am fam- 
ished in his service,” says Launcelot: 
and then adds, in that Malapropian 
way of his: “You may tell every finger 
I have with my ribs.” But, setting 
aside the fact that he is not English, 
he is so much else besides miserly. 
His power of hatred and his thirst for 
vengeance are his more salient traits. 
Besides, unlike Harpagon, he loved his 
daughter as well as his money-bags. 


My daughter! O my ducats! O my 
daughter! 


So, for a dramatic picture of unmixed 
avarice Moliére’s miser holds the field. 

If we look for its companion picture 
in fiction, we shall not be far wrong 
in choosing Old Grandet, one of Bal- 
zac’s most powerful creations. Gran- 
det, like Shylock, had an only daughter 
and heiress: but his natural affection 
for her was withered by the lust of 
gain. Eugénie Grandet, more tender 
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than Jessica, never quite ceased to love 
her father, in spite of all he made her 
suffer. The wretched economies among 
which she was brought up seemed to 
her a part of the natural order: she 
had known nothing different. But love 
opened her eyes, love for a cousin sud- 
denly and terribly bereaved. “That 
fellow is good for nothing,” said old 
Grandet: “he is so much taken up with 
dead folk that he doesn’t even think 
about the money.” JBugénie shud- 
dered to hear the most sacred of sor- 
rows spoken of in such a way: from 
that moment, says Balzac, she began to 
criticise her father. Hapless Eugénie! 


The miser’s vice consumed not him- , 


self only; it poisoned the air they 
breathed for his meek wife and his 
heroic daughter. Such was Grandet’s 
life: and, when death drew near, his 
one thought was for his treasures; his 
repeated question: “Are they still 
there?” The closing scene of all must 
be set forth in an echo of the master’s 
own words. ‘“‘When the curé came to 
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administer the sacrament, all the life 
seemed to have died out of the miser’s 
eyes, but they lit up for the first time 
for many hours at the sight of the sil- 
ver crucifix, the candlesticks and holy 
water vessel, all of silver... . As the 
priest held the crucifix above him, that 
the image of Christ might be laid to 
his lips, he made a frightful effort to 
clutch it—a last effort, which cost him 
his life. He called to Eugénie, who 
saw nothing; she was kneeling beside 
him, bathing in tears the hand that 
was growing cold already. “Give me 
your blessing, father,” she entreated. 
“Be very careful,” the last words came 
from him. “One day you will render 
an account to me of everything here 
below.’ ” 

There is nothing in the word miser 
which connotes parsimony: it merely 
means a miserable man: yet, in view 
of such a death-scene, our language is 
not far wrong in giving the word its 
present restricted meaning. 





OUT-OF-DOOR MEN. 


The test of the out-of-door spirit is 
the enjoyment of winter weather. Some 
may not have the robustious body to 
which frost is tonic or windy rain 
companionable, and yet have the real 
desire towards the heavy plow or the 
frozen stream or the muddy tumult of 
a western gale. Many people flatter 
themselves that they are “back-to-the 
landers,” by virtue of a country cot- 
tage, which they enjoy, or pretend to 
enjoy, when skies are hot enough to 
tempt even a domestic cat to prefer 
the sun to a kitchen fire. But to love 
the country—that common boast—is 
something more than to appreciate the 
luxury of a haycock, or the leisure of 
a book in the shade, or the slumber of 


a boat under the alders. The Watteau 
groups make idyllic pictures, but they 
are not composed of country-lovers. 
With a touch of frost their joy would 
“drop from them like the needles 
shaken from out the gusty pine,” and 
leafless boughs be a skeleton at the 
feast, a memento mori to scared revel- 
lers. A dweller.in the country who 
likes to trapse the whole circle of the 
year away from comfortable closeness 
of many neighbors and lit streets feels 
both himself and his home a little in- 
sulted by the normal view of his life: 
“how delightful in summer, how dreary 
in winter!” The criticism is blind 
to the proper source of pleasure in 
country things. They would satisfy no 
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one long if they did no more than min- 
ister to passive senses and an idle 
body. The best companion is a com- 
petitive companion, who makes you 
prove your friendship and your philos- 
ophy by a recurrent challenge. So 
welcome winter, especially in England, 
where it is faced naturally without 
great equipment of clothes or prepared 
protection, where we have no assur- 
ance of clear dry frosts or hardened 
snow. A muggy, veering, dark and 
murky season is the surest expectation; 
and where is the zest in it? 

The zest is very apparent in the faces 
of men who have it: gamekeepers, 


shepherds, sportsmen of all degrees, ' 


naturalists like Jefferies, men of letters 
like Mr. George Meredith, men of ac- 
tion like Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Charles 
Kingsley, and his brother George in a 
higher degree, were of the most ro- 
bustious type of winter-lovers, who 
liked a wind in proportion to its chill 
and a walk in the degree of its dirt. 
Kipling has desired for our sailors in 
the next sea-fight the benefit of a stead- 
fast drizzle, less that it may depress 
an enemy’s armada than invigorate our 
island-sailors. How many English peo- 
ple have to be whipped into intellectual 
action! A Frenchman will sit in a 
garret six feet by six feet and develop 
genius by an inward motion; an Eng- 
lishman seems to need physical motion 
of some sort. He must halloo his 
poems to the reverberate hills, rush 
into the woods like Shelley to lose him- 
self, or walk furiously like Mr. George 
Meredith or Hazlitt. The movement 
that winter prompts sets his mind go- 
ing, as if it were a fly-wheel cogged 
into the slower motions of the physical 
frame. By reason, perhaps, of this 
dependence of his temperament on the 
patrol of his limbs many countrymen 
find the country as inspiring in Novem- 
ber as it was dull in August. The 
sights of winter are fixed on their brain 
as no flushed scene of summer. The 


bare boughs of the trees are not a cen- 
otaph of departed life but a lattice 
to the sky. The birds he loves and 
knows are those that do not leave us: 
the bullfinch eating the buds; the pa- 
geant of homing rooks in the pale light 
of sunset; the dipping flight and strange 
laughter of the yaffle; the lark and 
robin and wren, that trio of winter 
singers; the wheeling regiments of 
starlings; the partridge with its baf- 
fling call, and the tits, dangling on the 
rigging of the firs or swinging on a 
cocoanut before his windows. 

In men of all sorts you may trace 
the incorrigible interdependence of 
open-air exercise and intellectual en- 
ergy. Two books published within the 
last fortnight contain rather remark- 
able instances. Almond of Loretto— 
whose whole philosophy breathes of the 
open air—founded his life and those he 
worked with on the love of winter. 
“The east wind, rain and wading” were 
his receipt for a cold. “Christmas,” he 
wrote, “is the best time for the High- 
lands... we celebrated Christmas Day 
by climbing 3,500 feet up on Ben-y- 
Gloe.” “A spirit of unhappiness used 
to seize me about the beginning of Au- 
gust,” with a hundred like sentiments. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s book is even more dis- 
tinctive proof of the entire need of 
muscular activity to the maintenance 
of a masterful intellect. “To be able 
to live in the open and feel a self-re- 
liant readiness in any crisis,” are the 
gifts, so joined together, which big- 
game hunting has given him. But no 
one that has written so persuasively 
expresses the spirit of winter as Mr. 
Meredith. The pan of out-of-door 
triumph is the walking passage—it can- 
not be called pedestrian—in The Egoist. 


Rain was universal; a thick robe of 
it swept from hill to hill; thunder rum- 
bled remote, and between the ruffled 
roars the downpour pressed on the land 
with a great noise of eager gobbling, 
much like that of the swine’s trough 
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fresh filled, as though a vast assembly 
of the hungered had seated themselves 
clamorously and fallen to on meats and 
drinks in a silence save of the chaps. 
A rapid walker poetically and humor- 
ously minded gathers multitudes of im- 
ages on his way. And rain, the heay- 
iest you can meet, is a lively compan- 
ion when the resolute pacer scorns dis- 
comfort of wet clothes and squealing 
boots. . . . Let him be drenched, his 
heart will sing. ... The taking of rain 
and sun alike befits men of our cli- 
mate, and he who would have the se- 
cret of a strengthening intoxication 
The Outlook. 


must court the clouds of the south- 
west with a lover’s blood. 


Such a man—even in central London, 
as London is under this week’s rains, 
a spray-hose of liquid clay and smutty 
mist—will set forth to the parks and 
perhaps find there courageous star- 
lings busy in imitation of the songs of 
thrushes. Let them be drenched, their 
heart will sing, though their syrinx is 
the least musical in the world. 

W. Beach Thomas. 
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The Boys’ Life of Christ, by Rev. 
William Byron Forbush, is a _ well- 
meant attempt so to retell the life of 
Jesus as to interest boys. There is al- 
ways danger in such attempts of treat- 
ing the Divine life too familiarly; and 
it requires a nice taste to keep a writer 
from crossing the line whére familiar- 
ity becomes irreverence. With the 
best intentions in the world, Mr. For- 
bush crosses this line more than once. 
The Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

“ILN.R.L—A Prisoner’s Story of the 
Cross” purports to be a biography of 
Jesus of Nazareth, written in prison 
by an unlettered artisan, under sen- 
tence of death for his humble share in 
an anarchist plot. It supplements the 
narratives of the evangelists with a 
quantity of fanciful detail, and is il- 
lustrated in colors from paintings made 
by Corwin Knapp Linson in the Holy 
Land. Upon the title-page appears 
the name of Peter Rosegger, with that 
of Elizabeth Lee as translator. Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. 


The reprint of the First Folio Shake- 
speare, edited by Charlotte Porter and 
Helen A. Clarke and published by 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., reaches its 
eighth volume with “King Lear.” Like 
the other volumes in this edition this 
follows closely the text of the First 
Folio, and it is furnished with an intro- 
duction, foot-notes, a wealth of literary 
illustrations, a glossary, variorum 
readings and some interesting bits of 
selected criticisim. Altogether the edi- 
tion leaves nothing to be desired, either 
as to the thoroughness of the scholar- 
ship brought to its editing, or the 
daintiness of its typographic dress. 


Professor Goldwin Smith’s volume 
“Trish History and the Irish Question” 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) is, as its ti- 
tle suggests, in part history and in 
part discussion. It is of moderate 
compass, and treats of the history of 
Ireland in a rapid and graphic manner, 
in order to reach a basis from which 
existing conditions and problems may 
be viewed. The author writes from 
a fulness of information resulting from 
many years’ acquaintance with both 
Irish and English leaders and from 
thoughtful and sympathetic study of 
the problems of Irish government. His 
work has an unforeseen timeliness at 
the present moment, when ministries 
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and policies have changed, and when 
the Irish question is passing into a 
new phase. As a preparation for a 
clearer understanding of issues which 
are likely soon to be sharply defined 
anew, Professor Smith’s volume is of 
great interest and value. 


Dr. Washington Gladden feels 
strongly and is in the habit of express- 
ing himself vehemently regarding the 
dangers to American life and to morai 
and religious standards arising from 
the accumulation of great fortunes, and 
the unscrupulousness shown in the 
process. Under the title “The New 
Idolatry” he groups into a single vol- 
ume a number of his recent articles 
and addresses on that subject. The 
volume undoubtedly owes its existence 
to the discussion of the so-called 
“tainted money” issue involved in the 
Rockefeller gift to the American 
Board ef Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. A large part of the volume 
is taken up with deliverances upon 
that subject, including the address 
which Dr. Gladden, as the leader of 
the “protestants,” made at Seattle, 
where the question was threshed out. 
But other deliverances, earlier and 
later, upon the general subject, are in- 
cluded. If the tone is somewhat stren- 
uous, much is to be pardoned to a man 
who feels so keenly upon his theme as 
does Dr. Gladden. McClure, Phillips & 
Co. 


Lippincott’s New Gazetteer, published 
by the J. B. Lippincott Company in a 
quarto volume of 2050 pages, is a work 
which preserves in part the name and 
altogether the honorable traditions of 
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the Pronouncing Gazetteer which has 
been a unique authority in its field for 
half a century, in one edition after an- 
other. But otherwise, it is essentially 
a new work, so comprehensive that it 
might almost be described as an en- 
cyclopzedia in one volume, and so com- 
plete as to include the results of the 
latest discovery and exploration. We 
have been making history with great 
rapidity during the last few years; and 
incidentally we have been remapping 
the globe to an extent which makes 
even the best geographical authorities 
out of date. Drs. Angelo Heilprin and 
Louis Heilprin, the editors of the pres- 
ent volume, have incorporated the re- 
sults of all these changes in the pres- 
ent’ work. They have not merely ex- 
panded the scope of the gazetteer, so 
that it contains 27,000 more titles than 
were found in its predecessor. That 
is only a part of their service. The 
work has been newly written, from 
cover to cover. The work covers not 
merely geography in its usual sense, 
but history as well, so far as it has 
to do with topographic and political 
changes. So far as the United States 
and Canada are concerned, every ham- 
let is included and all essential fact». 
are given regarding population, indus- 
tries, and railway approaches. Places 
in the Near and the Far East are 
given, with the proper spelling and pro- 
nunciation; and the map-making done 
by explorers and navigators and moun- 
tain-climbers as well as by armies and 
by statesmen is fully covered. Alto- 
gether, there are more than 100,000 en- 
tries, extending from a few lines to 
several pages each. 
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